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CHAPTER XV. 


SOPHIE REVISITED. 


HE first impression Miss Arnold will have if they tell 

her that I am here will be,” said Alfred to himself, 
“that I have complained to her father, or, at least, 
that I have made some sort of appeal to him.” And 
it struck him that Sophie would consider such a proceeding rather 
mean. ’ ; 

Mr. Arnold, on his side, though he had not deliberately planned 
an interview in his presence between Alfred and Sophie, was not 
sorry to see how they would meet. 

Sophie rushed into the room and threw her arms—this time round 
her father’s neck. As for Alfred, she looked at him askance, but still 
kept her eyes timidly upon him, as though he were some dangerous 
animal which might at any moment assert its nature. 

“You know Mr. Leighton?” suggested the papa, who thought 
Sophie’s non-recognition of Alfred arose from simple diffidence. 

“T should think she did!” exclaimed Leighton to himself; but 
what he said aloud was that “he hoped Miss Arnold had not forgotten 
him ”—which was also true. 

Sophie contented herself with bowing to her not too-welcome 
visitor, wondering whether he was going to importune her, or, if not, 
what he meant by coming to see her at all. 
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“We have been to the races,” said Mr. Arnold. “‘ Nutcracker” 
was scratched, ‘Gandin’ won by a nose, and ‘Bataclan’ came in a 
bad third.” 

This information did not seem to impress Sophie very much ; she 
opened her eyes, and seemed to be asking herself how a horse looked 
when he came in a bad third. 

“The Count is going to dine with us to-day, and I want you to do 
the honours, if you are not afraid of meeting ‘a great number of 
gentlemen,’” said the papa. “No, there will not be many,” he added, 
seeing that Sophie did really look alarmed, “no one except Mr. 
Leighton, the Count, and an English physician who is staying 
with me.” 

Sophie had not the least wish to meet the Count, who was in the 
habit of making her offers of marriage. As for Alfred, she felt 
interested in him, ashamed to look him in the face, perplexed what 
to say to him, half determined not to speak to him at all, and yet 
anxious to find out for herself what sort of man he really was. But 
though doubts still lurked in the inmost recesses of her mind, she 
easily persuaded herself that it was her duty not to listen to them. 
A father’s invitation is to a dutiful daughter a command; so she 
accepted. 


Partly for the minor reason of not wishing to look foolish, partly 
for major reasons, Alfred determined to make at least an effort to 
engage Sophie in conversation. 

“You don’t care for races, Miss Arnold, of course?” he began. 
“Tf we were in England, I should propose a bet.” 

“Come, Leighton, you must not introduce betting into a convent,” 
interrupted Mr. Arnold. 

“T never went to a race,” said Sophie to Alfred. ‘I believe they 
whip the horses dreadfully.” 

“Not necessarily, Miss Arnold,” replied Alfred, in a tone of some- 
thing like expostulation. 

“You are in for it now, Leighton!” exclaimed Mr. Arnold. “He 
is going to ride himself to-morrow, Sophie.” 

“Mr. Leighton is?” she asked. 

“Yes ; but the horse I am going to ride won’t require whipping.” 

“Only spurring,” suggested Mr. Arnold. 

“No, I don’t think so,” replied Alfred. “ But really, if you were 
to see a number of horses start for a race, Miss Arnold, you would say 
that they were quite as anxious for the contest as their riders. You 
mustn’t think in addition to my other defects that I am cruel.” 
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“What other defects ?” inquired Mr. Arnold. 

“ Any that I may happen to have.” 

“‘Oh,” said Sophie, “I am very fond of horses, and I am sure that 
races must be exceedingly interesting. But I only know them from 
pictures, and there the jockeys seem always to be lashing the horses 
without mercy. What colours are you going to wear, Mr. Leighton ?” 

“‘ Green,” said Alfred, looking at Sophie’s sash. 

“T don’t think you can,” said Mr. Arnold. “But I really don’t 
know what you'll wear. You will have to ride as you are.” 

It at the same time struck him that there was “‘ something between ” 
Sophie and his young guest. Sophie was very distant with him, but 
also very susceptible, and seemed very much on her guard. Alfred’s 
rather obvious, rather inane reply to her inquiry as to the colours he 
meant to wear, had made her blush. 

“You can’t be too particular with young girls,” said Mr. 
Arnold to himself, “while, as for men, not one of them is to be 
trusted.” 

Mr. Arnold had, as a matter of form, sent his card to the Superior, 
and the servant Marie now came into the room to present that lady’s 
excuses for not receiving him ; the official reason for her not doing 
so being indisposition. 

Neither of Sophie’s visitors was at all distressed by this message, 
which Marie delivered with rather a knowing air, not altogether 


“becoming perhaps on the part of the servant of a religious house. 


She also saw that there was ‘something between” Sophie and her 
Indian cousin. For that Alfred was a cousin of some kind she 
entertained no doubt, especially since she had found him loitering in 
a dreamy condition about the convent gates, as if to listen to the 
music—a discovery of which Sophie had been duly informed. 

“Well, Sophie, we must go,” said Mr. Arnold, after a stay of only 
a few minutes. “How, by-the-by, is your friend, Mademoiselle 
Dupin ?” ; 

“Thérése? Oh, she is well,” answered Sophie. “She is always 
in good spirits.” 

“She is quite right. I shall send for you then—probably come for 
you myself—to-morrow afternoon. Good bye.” 

Mr. Arnold: kissed his daughter. Alfred bowed to her, and 
wondered whether she would give him her hand. 

She gave him a polite inclination of the head instead, said, “Good 


morning, sir!” (English adaptation of “Bon jour, monsieur /”) and 
went back to her own room, where Thérése was waiting to hear what 


news she would bring. 
cc3 
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“Well, what do you think of him? How does he appear to you 
when you are calm?” asked Thérése. 

“ He is pretty well,” replied Sophie. “ He did nothing unbecoming 
this time.” 

* And you ?” inquired Thérése. 

“Ah, que tu es méchante/” exclaimed Sophie. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A QUARTET PARTY. 


Sopuie had, without being aware of it, practised Talleyrand’s 
principle, “‘ Not to do to-day what can be put off until to-morrow.” 

She had been afraid of committing herself if she answered Alfred’s 
letter. She had postponed the question whether she should answer 
it or not, and the letter had now, as it were, answered itself. 

Mr. Leighton, she now said to herself, could at least see that she 
was not mortally annoyed at what he had done, and that seemed 
to be all that he could expect. More than that would look like 
encouragement. Complete forgiveness would be almost like an 
invitation to begin again, and his late performance was not one that 
could well be re-demanded. 

Alfred understood, on his side, that Sophie had made concessions 
to him, and on the whole was not dissatisfied with the result of his 
visit. 


“TI suppose you know my nephew’s wife—I mean the lady whom 
Captain Thornton was about to marry just when you left India.” 
Mr. Arnold said to Alfred, as they walked together towards the Chateau. 

“Oh yes, I know her very well ;” answered Leighton. 

“Is she rich, or good-looking, or both ?” 

“She has about thirty thousand pounds, I believe. As to her 
looks, I don’t know what to say. But she is very amiable.” 

“Oh, yes! and has such a nice figure! I quite understand. Well, 
thirty thousand pounds is something at all events. He has not made 
a bad match! It is a happy thing for every one that the sort of 
half engagement, which he at one time fancied might bind him in 


England, came to nothing.” 
“T heard something about it,” said Alfred. ‘ But no one could 


attach any importance to it. It was a mere promise between children.” 
‘ “Precisely! Besides I do not approve of marriages of that kind.” 
“You mean between near relations ?” 
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“Well, yes! Above all when they are related through their 
poverty.” 

“T knew your nephew had not much money, but I thought he 
expected ” 

“Nothing to speak of,” interrupted Mr. Armold. “They would 
neither of them have had any money, or next to nothing.” 

“JT will soon stop his game,” said Mr. Arnold to himself, “if he 
has any intention of making up to Sophie for the sake of her fortune ;” 
and it never occurred to him that Leighton was likely to think of 
marrying her for any other reason. 

Alfred, however, was glad to hear from Mr. Arnold’s own lips that 
Sophie was not the rich heiress he had imagined her to be. The 
statement, intended to crush his aspirations, had just the contrary 
effect. “Sophie, at least,” he said to himself, “could not doubt his 
sincerity ; and there was less probability of his having rivals to con- 
tend with, if it were known that she had no dowry, or next to none.” 

“When do you go back to India? How long leave have they 
given you?” said Mr. Arnold. 

“T am not sure that I shall go back to India at all,” replied 
Leighton. ‘I have a year’s leave, but I do not want to stay in the 
Indian service.” 

“‘T thought you were devoted to it.” 

“No, not particularly. I had a special reason for entering, but 
I see no reason for remaining in it.” 

“Tt is a bad thing to be without a profession,” remarked Mr. 
Armold. “TI speak feelingly. I have experienced it myself.” 

“Yes, I dare say it is. But,” added Leighton, after a little 
hesitation. “I went out to India under rather peculiar circumstances. 
I will tell you about it some day, if it interests you at all. But here 
is Dr. Rowden.” 

“‘T thought I would come and meet you,” said Rowden. “TI left 
the Count on the racecourse. I did not know that he was such 
a passionate admirer of ‘the Turf.’ But he carries ‘un betting-book,’ 
and the Marquis is teaching him to hedge.” 

“‘T hope not,” ejaculated Mr. Arnold almost peevishly. ‘With the 
Marquis to advise him he would be ruined before the next Grand 
Prix.” 

“Yes,” responded Rowden, “ especially if Captain Fludyer were at 
hand to profit by the advice.” 


The three walked on, and on reaching the Chateau found the 
Count waiting outside. 
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“The races are all over,” he said, “all except the last. I had 
nothing on it, so I came away.” 

“ Always glad to see you,” replied Mr. Arnold. “I came home 
by way of the Convent, I wanted Sophie to dine with us to- 
morrow.” 

The Count looked black, at no one particularly ; but he seemed to 
make a point of not looking at all in the direction of Alfred. Soon 
afterwards recovering his natural composure, he asked Mr. Arnold to 
send “Bataclan” (the horse that ran gracefully, but did not win), 
round to his stables. 

“You will find him admirable in the autumn for /a grande chasse,” 
said Mr. Arnold. 

“Yes; but I shall enter him for several steeplechases before that,” 
answered the Count, with noble confidence. He took Mr. Arnold’s 
arm, and told him that he wanted to settle with him. 

“Oh, there is no hurry about that,” said Mr. Arnold, who 
nevertheless behaved precisely as if hurry had existed, and took 
the Count straight into his study. “I owe you a lot of money 
already,” he said, “and I really don’t think I ought to take anything 
from you on account of ‘ Bataclan.’ Still, you know.” 

“Qh, this is a separate transaction,” replied the Count. ‘Two 
thousand five hundred. There are the notes. As to the other matter, 
pray don’t trouble yourself about it ; any time will do. Indeed, if 
you are at all géné z 

“Oh no! don’t speak of it,” protested Mr. Arnold, in a tone 
which meant—“ continue your proposition, which I shall accept with 
pleasure.” 

“Well, if you ave in want of a trifle, which happens to all of us 
sometimes, please remember that I am quite at your orders. I have 
just received a little money from one of my farmers. You may just 
as well take five thousand francs while we are talking about the 
matter.” 

“That would make twenty thousand,” observed Mr. Arnold, in a tone 
of seeming remonstrance, which in reality signified —“ make it twenty 
thousand, by all means.” 

“Yes ; twenty thousand, exactly,” said the Count, who, without 
further ado, put five thousand francs into Mr. Arnold’s hand, which 
that gentleman at first appeared unwilling to open, but which he 
took care to close when he felt the notes in contact with his palm. 

The Count looked anxious and careworn, and Mr. Arnold fancied 
that he wanted now to speak about another matter. But he hesitated ; 
and Mr. Arnold thought this was not an opportune moment for 
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inviting him to become confidential M. de Villebois wanted 
sympathy and encouragement, but all Mr. Arnold offered him was a 
cigar. 

“‘There’s tobacco in the breeze,” said Leighton to Dr. Rowden, as 
the cigar-smoke through the open window of the study was wafted 
towards them on the terrace. 

“Yes, and very good tobacco,” answered Rowden; “ we had better 
go inside.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
UN STEEPLE CHASE. 


ALFRED LEIGHTON, Dr. Rowden, the Count, and Mr. Arnold, 
formed a square party that day at dinner. The entertainment went 
off well, but the conversation was not so lively as it might have been, * 
if each had not been more or less pre-occupied with his own private 
thoughts. 

“ All this fuss about a girl of nineteen!” that Mormon gentleman 
would have exclaimed who was so much annoyed, at some theatrical 
representation, to see the undue importance attached to one woman. 
But girls of nineteen do sometimes cause a good deal of commotion, 
and are even more potent in that respect than grown-up women 
twice their age. 

As for Sophie, the interest she excited in the breasts of the four 
men who were now constantly thinking of her, was of the most varied 
kind. 

Alfred loved her, happily and hopefully. 

The Count de Villebois loved her, unhappily, and all but hope- 
lessly. 

Dr. Rowden wished, from an insurance point of view, to kill her, 
for the sake of the large commission he would be able to charge for 
performing that dangerous operation with success. 

Mr. Arnold desired, without behaving too unnaturally, to turn his 
daughter to the most profitable account. He wanted her, above all, 
to marry M. de Villebois, who he knew would refuse to touch a 
farthing of her dowry, and who was moreover a gentleman, a rich man, 
and charmingly easy in money transactions. If she would not marry 
the Count, then she certainly should marry no one else; though as 
for Rowden’s proposition, that, of course, was not to be thought of— 
at least not for the present. 


“ Vous ne trainez pas?” said the Count to Alfred, on the latter’s 
lighting his fifth cigar. 
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“Train? no, there is not time, and it wouldn’t be worth while if 
there were. I am only going to ride for a lark.” 

“ But you should not smoke. Think of your nerves! Have you 
backed yourself for anything ? ” 

“ Only three or four hundred francs. You don’t want to lay against 
‘Flick et Flock,’ do you?” 

“T don’t mind,” said the Count, “ what are the odds ?” 

“T am not quite sure; I don’t see them quoted in this morning’s 
Times. No one seems to have thought it worth while to telegraph 
them to London. But I backed myself yesterday at one to three.” 

It struck the Count that it was his destiny to try his luck against 
Alfred, and he thought he would make a preliminary experiment 
forthwith on a small scale, and in a small matter. He accordingly 
laid fifteen hundred francs to five hundred against “ Flick et Flock.” 

“T shall pocket seventy-five pounds if I win,” said Alfred: “ sixty 
from the Count, and fifteen from Captain Fludyer.” 

“The purse is not yet made that will hold Fludyer’s money,” 
observed Mr. Arnold. 

“No! do you mean to say that he won’t pay if he loses?” asked 
Alfred. 

“*T am quite sure he will expect you to pay if he wins,” answered 
Mr. Arnold. “I should not like to answer for more than that.” 


Alfred de Musset has compared love to a steeplechase, for love 
makes straight for its goal, and, let accidents befal or not, takes no 
account of obstacles. 

But, in truth, what is there to which love may not be compared ? 
Is it not like a camel—a camel in the desert, sinking beneath a 
heavy load, perishing of thirst, and longing in vain for the oasis 
which alone can save its life? Is it not like a whale—very like 
‘ a whale—swallowing wise men whole, though not invariably 
giving them up again alive and in good health? However, 
the Count had probably not read Shakespeare, while he doubtless 
had read Alfred de Musset, and it occurred to him just now that love 
was like a steeplechase ; and he said to himself that if the English 
Alfred, mounted on “Flick et Flock,” came in second, he would 
accept the omen. He wished him no harm ; but he prayed in his 
heart that he might come in second. 


If I had the pen of a sporting novelist—I certainly would not dis- 
honour it by describing such a very small affair as a steeplechase at St. 
Ouen. But I must record the fact that there were five starters, of whom 
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“ Pitchplaster” (by ‘Sheepskin ”—“ Beeswax”) and “Shoking” (by 
“Spleen ”—* Miss Lovely”) were the favourites; that the horses 
were weighed out and the preliminary canters taken; that the lot 
looked well at the post ; that when the flag fell for the fifth time the 
horses got well off together, with the exception of “ Flick et Flock,” 
who did not reach his companions until after the first hurdle; that 
“Mimi Pinson,” ridden by Major Raccroc, of the Indigenous 
Chasseurs, came to grief at hurdle No. 2; that “Flick et Flock” 
now crept to the front, where “Sir Williams,” held well in hand by 
Lieutenant Billebande of the hundred and first of the line, in garrison 
at St. Ouen, was waiting for him; that the two favourites dropped 
gradually to the rear, while “Flick et Flock” and “Sir Williams” 
ran well together, until, as they rounded the bend into the straight, 
they approached the brook ; that “Flick et Flock” swerved as he 
came to the water, but feeling the spur well put into him, made an 
effort and cleared it; that the running now lay between “Flick et 
Flock” and “Sir Williams”; that Lieutenant Billebande went with 
such a rush at the last hurdle, that “Sir Williams” rolled over on the 
other side ; and that Alfred Leighton, landing his horse safely at the 
same moment, went on to the post and won in a ‘canter. 

The men cheered, the yellow-haired ladies, who sat in open 
carriages, laughing and drinking champagne, waved their handker- 
chiefs, and the Englishman was congratulated by everyone on his 
success. 

Lieutenant Billebande was not much hurt. Alfred, as soon as he 
had been weighed, hurried, in rather an unsportsman-like style, to the 
Lieutenant’s assistance, and found him standing up and in good 
marching order. 


“ Voila un gentleman-rider,” exclaimed the horsey Marquis. 
“ Gagné dans un canter! Mais si mon sacré Bill n’avait pas té 
st tight—car i était screwed comme blazes—“ Pitchplaster” vous 
aurait distance. Fe vous dois deux ponies. There you are!” 

Alfred for a non-racing man won a good deal of money on this 
steeplechase. Eighty pounds from the horsey Marquis, fifteen 
hundred francs from the amiable but atrabilious Count, fifteen pounds 
from Captain Fludyer. He bought “Flick et Flock” with his 
winnings—that is to say with the money he received from the 
Marquis and the Count; and the hundred and ten pounds for the 
horse, with three thousand francs, the value of the stakes, enabled 
Mr. Arnold (who had been backing “ Pitchplaster” through the 
agency of the returned convict) to pay all his bets. 
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As for Captain Fludyer, who was modest under misfortune, and 
seldom showed on settling day when he had been unsuccessful, he 
proved once more on this occasion that he knew when to absent 
himself. 

He was a man who never betted except with strangers, because 
only strangers would bet with him. If he won he claimed his money 
with admirable punctuality. If he lost he kept out of the way 
until the visitor had left St. Quen. 

“ Un vrai welcher,” the Marquis called him, and the Marquis was 
right. One would have thought that such a man could scarcely 
thrive in a place like St. Quen, where there are so many like him. 
But it is only in a place like St. Ouen that such a man would have 
been tolerated at all. 

“They are a queer set,” said Leighton to himself, when he was 
told what sort of person Captain Fludyer was, and that he was only 
one of many. “The old Count is the best of them, though he is not 
a cheerful companion.” 

On his way back to the Chateau Alfred overtook the Count ; and 
Mr. Arnold and his daughter, who were driving, overtook them 
both. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Leighton,” said Sophie, in a tone of 
ordinary affability. 

“ That reminds me,” said the Count, “that I have lost.” He took 
out his pocket book, and paid Alfred his bet. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE GARDEN. 


“ Décidément je n'ai pas de chance!” said the poor Count half an 
hour afterwards to Mr. Arnold. 

“Do you imagine then that I would allow that young man from 
India to marry her?” replied Mr. Arnold. 

“Who knows? If -he pleases her !” 

“J know. He does not please me, and that is sufficient.” 

“ But in England young ladies scarcely consult their fathers in such 
matters.” 

“Excuse me, Count! Sophie will never marry without my per- 
mission. She is a very dutiful girl, and in this, as in all other things, 
will listen to my advice.” 

“Even then,” said the Count, “I could not marry her, if she 
only consented to become my wife in obedience to her father’s com- 
mands.” 
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‘“‘ Dinner is ready, sir,” announced a servant at that moment. 

“Go and tell Dr. Rowden—he is writing a letter in the library ; 
and Miss Sophie—I believe she is in the garden. I don’t know 
where Mr. Leighton is.” 

“In the garden too, sir,” said the man. 

M. de Villebois looked black, nor did Mr. Arnold seem very much 
pleased. 

“There is something between them,” reflected Mr. Arnold once 
more. ‘Together in the garden! Why he has been talking to her 
for the last ten minutes!” 

“‘ That is how they go on in England!” said the Count to himself. 
“Such a quiet modest girl, and she thinks nothing of wandering about 
in a garden with a young man just arrived from India !” 

Mr. Arnold was really annoyed. ‘I will soon stop this,” he 
muttered, and, asking the Count to excuse him, went out into the 
garden. 


Alfred and Sophie had really been talking together for the last ten 
minutes. It seemed ten seconds at the time. It seemed ten hours 
afterwards, when they thought of how much had been said, expressed, 
understood, during that brief interview. 

“T am very unhappy, Miss Arnold, I am afraid I have offended 
you a second time,” Alfred had said, when seeing her in the garden, 
he went out to join her. 

“You look despondent!” Sophie replied. ‘ What a fortunate 
thing you did not think of it when you were riding. You might have 
thrown yourself from your horse !” 

“Tf I could have fallen at your feet I should not have cared.” 

“No? What could be the use of falling at my feet!” 

“ As a sign that I am eternally at your service.” 

“Yes, but you can say that. There is no occasion to fall at my 
feet.” 

“T do say it, I say it emphatically, and I mean far more than 
I say.” 

“You certainly say it emphatically, but do you not say far more 
than you mean?” 

“TI say and mean that I am solely and eternally devoted to 
you ”—— 

“ Hush !” 

“No, I may not have another opportunity of explaining myself. 
From the moment I saw you I loved you. From the moment I took 
you to my arms.” 
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** Oh, be silent.” 

“From that moment I adored you. I shall love and adore you 
for ever!” 

He seized her by the hands, and as she was trembling all over, he 
half led, half carried her to a summer house close by. 


“My poor child, how you tremble! But you know I love you 
sincerely ... .. You must let me write to you. And, my darling 
Sophie, when and how am I to see you again ?—for they will be 
looking for you directly ?” 

“* Why did I ever see you at all?” exclaimed Sophie with tears in 
her eyes. 

“‘ Because you are an angel sent from heaven to make me happy, 
you know that you belong to me only, say that you do?” 

Sophie hesitated in the affirmative. 

“T have sworn it, and I swear it again, that no man shall ever clasp 
you in his arms as I did—as I do now!” 

“If you have any respect for me”. 

“‘T can only think of my love for you !” 

“Oh, be calm!” cried Sophie. 

“Tell me that you love me, and I will be calm.” 

“T will tell you anything,” said Sophie ; “if you will only: let me 
go, and sit quietly down by my side.” ; 

“ Answer me then !” 

“Ts it not enough answer that I am here?” 

“‘ Give me your hand !” 

“You take my hand without asking me! You are so rough. 
Look at my dress! Look at my hair!” 

“Give me your hand, my darling. I will not take it now unless 
you give itto me. Give it me as a sign—as a pledge.” 

Sophie gave him her hand, which he kissed and pressed to his 
heart. 

Sophie did not give him her lips, but he also kissed her lips and 
pressed her heart to his heart. Finally he smoothed her hair. 

A quarter of an hour before, when she and her father had received 
him on his arrival at the Chateau, he had not felt sure that she 
would shake hands with him. 





murmured Sophie. 


“ Let us walk round the garden,” said Sophie. ‘ We must not stay 
here. Good heavens, there is papa!” 

“What a strange thing it is, Sophie,” answered Mr. Arnold, 
speaking to Sophie and scowling at Alfred, “that you must go 


Sets 
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wandering about in the garden just when you know that dinner’s 
ready !” 

“TI did not know that dinner was ready,” replied Sophie. 

“T am afraid it was my fault, Mr. Arnold,” interrupted Alfred. 
“‘T was walking with Miss Arnold, and took her to the very end of 
the garden, without reflecting that it was so near dinner time.” 

“The Count,” continued Mr. Arnold, addressing Sophie and 
paying no attention to Alfred’s explanation, “is quite annoyed.” 

“‘ My dear papa, whether the Count is annoyed or not, I really do 
not care,” Sophie protested. “Iam sorry I kept you waiting; sorry 
I kept any one waiting, but why I should trouble myself especially 
about the Count, I cannot understand.” 

“Then you ought to understand,” said the papa pointedly, and 
looking at Alfred to see the effect of his remark. 

But Alfred took the meaning of the hint even better than Mr. 
Arnold had intended. 

“‘He wanted me to know,” he said to himself, “that she would 
have no money. Now he wishes me to believe that the Count has 
some claim upon her. But the claim is not recognised, Mr. Arnold ; 
and neither the existence of the Count, nor the non-existence of the 
dowry, can have any effect in changing my intentions.” 

Mr. Arnold turned round angrily, and walked towards the house. 

Alfred pressed Sophie’s hand—partly, perhaps, for the sake of 
pressing her hand, partly also by way of saying to her that he treated 
with ridicule the absurd pretensions of the Count. 

Just then he heard a loud cough behind him, and turning round 
saw Dr. Rowden. 

‘“* Hallo Rowden,” cried Mr. Arnold, “I thought you were writing 
letters.” 

“No,” answered Rowden, “I sent them to the post half an hour 
ago, and came out here to smoke a cigar.” 

“‘T didn’t see you anywhere.” 

“‘T was lying down on the grass at the back of the summer house,” 
said the doctor with a sort of chuckle. 

Rowden went on in front with Mr. Arnold. 

“TI dislike that man,” whispered Sophie to Alfred ; she would have 
been ready to confide more important things to him now. “ He has 
such a coarse laugh !” 

“Never mind him, my darling,” whispered Alfred; “he is a 
scoundrel.” 

But that was the very reason why she was rather afraid of him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A LOVE FEAST. 


“ You know,” said Dr. Rowden to Mr. Arnold, as they entered the 
house together, “that that young Leighton is making love to your 
daughter ?” 

“‘T never knew a young man do anything else, if he could only get 
an opportunity of speaking to a girl,” answered Mr. Arnold, sulkily. 

“ Well, I won’t discuss that point,” replied Rowden. “I thought 
it was my duty to tell you, that’s all.” 

The dinner was not a lively one. Even over the happiness of 
Alfred and Sophie a cloud had been thrown. 

The Count looked black throughout the repast. Mr. Arnold looked 
blue. Dr. Rowden looked yellow. 

Sophie had given her arm to the Count on going into dinner. But 
during the ten minutes which had transformed her from a young girl 
to a young woman she had gained confidence, and, without noticing 
her father’s well-directed and quite intelligible frowns, assigned to 
Alfred the place on her right. 

“Who knows,” she said to herself, “when I shall see him’ again ? 


Perhaps never! He shall be myhusband, ornoone! . . . But 
papa wishes me to marry the Count, and I don’t know what will 
happen !” 


Alfred talked perpetually to Sophie, and Sophie talked to Alfred 
more than she had ever talked before in her life. 

There is no concealing the fact that she behaved somewhat im- 
politely towards the Count, who, by his position at the table, had a 
right to pay her certain attentions, which she either accepted with 
unconscious indifference, or did not accept at all. 

When he spoke to her she scarcely answered him, so that after a 
time he became moody, and silent, and kept repeating to himself 
that “Ce Monsieur Leighton” was a very badly brought-up young 
man ; for of course it was Ads fault that Sophie made no responses to 
the Count’s well-meant and perfectly becoming civilities. 

This time it may be admitted that Mr. Arnold had some reason to 
be displeased with his daughter. She was so inexperienced ; and 
Alfred’s rapid declaration, if it had not absolutely surprised her, had 
so startled her, that she could not behave with that perfect self-con- 
trol which is no doubt becoming under all circumstances. 

Of course Mr. Arnold knew nothing of the scene in the summer 
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house, but he could understand the cause of Sophie’s nervous excite-' 
ment well enough to be highly incensed at its manifestation. 

She was a little flushed ; her eyes were brighter than usual. It has 
been said that she talked a great deal to Alfred, and she did not 
conceal the pleasure she derived from conversing with him. 

“She is a very nervous girl,” said Mr. Arnold to Dr. Rowden. 
“She is kept shut up in that Convent day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and never sees any society at all.” 

“Yes, she’s nervous,” replied Rowden, with something like a 
suppressed smile. 

Mr. Arnold, who was separated by the Count from Sophie, and by 
Dr. Rowden from Alfred, thought the time had come to call Alfred’s 
attention, under the pretext of hospitality, to the fact that he was not 
eating anything. 

Alfred denied the charge, and proved, to the best of his ability, 
that his love for Sophie had not destroyed his appetite, or at least 
had not interfered with his power of swallowing food. 

Sophie felt that the hint was intended also, perhaps above all, for 
her ; and suddenly became silent. It struck her, too, that every one 
had been observing her, and perhaps listening to her conversation 
with Alfred. 

Not, however, that anything had been said which, if absolutely 
required, might not have been repeated aloud. Mere trivialities !— 
charming to utterer and listener, common-place to the rest of the 
world. 


Mr. Arnold would have perished rather than be guilty of the 
vulgarity of seeking to force food down his guest’s throat, had he not 
found it really necessary to bring Sophie’s duet with Alfred to an end. 


But it was sure to be recommenced. 


“ Beuf aux olives /” said the French maid. 

“ Van der Burgoyne!” said the English stud-groom, body-groom 
and butler. 

“T must try, but I don’t think I can eat deuf aux olives,” thought 
Alfred. “The Burgundy I can manage.” 

But olives and wine go well together. So he drank the wine, ate 
the olives, and attacked the beef from time to time with great voracity 
when Mr. Arnold seemed to be looking at him. 

“Shall you be in the garden after dinner?” he whispered to 
Sophie. 

“T dare not.” 
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“‘Cotelettes de mouton aux pointes d’asperges.” 

Alfred helped himself largely. ‘The eyes of the table were upon 
him. 

** Propose a walk somewhere.” 

“Tt would be no use ; papa would give me his arm.” 

“ A ride, then?” 

“ Papa is too tired.” 

“That is nota reason. . . . Well, say you want to go out in 
a boat.” 

“Can you row ?” 

“Not in the least, or I should not propose sucha thing. The 
others can row.” 

“No; it would never do.” 


“ Gigot des pres salés.” 

Alfred went eagerly at the mutton. 

“When do you go back ?” 

“To-morrow morning, the very first thing. Six o’clock.” 

“Saint Julien,” cried the British groom. 

Alfred accepted some St. Julien. “You are quite pale, what 
is it?” 

“They are watching us. Pray go on eating; it looks so much better.” 

“Yes,” thought Alfred, “but I can’t sacrifice everything to appear- 
ances.” He took some salad all the same, and disposed of it very 
skilfully. . . . “Try and come into the garden the first thing in 
the morning.” 

‘May I have the honour of pouring you out some water?” said 
the Count to Sophie, imagining, or choosing to imagine, that Sophie 
was looking at the water bottle. 

“Thank you, I am much obliged to you,” answered Sophie, who 
afterwards forgot to drink the water. 


“ Glacé aux framboises !” 

“T will take some ice,” said Sophie. 

* Mowit and Shandon.” 

“Yes, and some champagne.” 

“ How Mr. Arnold can allow that young man to talk under his 
voice that way to Mademoiselle Sophie, I cannot imagine,” said the 
Count to himself ; to which he himself made reply: “ And, God forgive 
me, but I think she answers him.” 

Sophie had just whispered to Alfred, that it was possible she 
might be able to meet him very early in the morning. 
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“ You will, if it is possible ?” inquired Alfred. 

“ Of course !” she replied. 

Alfred, unable to testify his gratitude and delight in the manner 
which would best have pleased him, made a sudden dash at his ice, 
and almost broke the glass plate with his spoon. 

“What is he doing?” said Mr. Arnold to Dr. Rowden. 

“ Breaking the ice !” answered the doctor. 


“Mowit ! (a pause) Mowit, if you please, sir !” 

Rowden began to grin ; the Count looked blacker than ever; and 
Mr. Arnold, very much annoyed when he saw that his servant would 
have an answer of some kind, called out to Alfred— 

“Mr. Leighton! Mr. Leighton! he wants to give you some cham- 
pagne.” 

“No more, thank you!” said Alfred, turning suddenly away from 
Sophie, with whom he had been talking very earnestly. 

Sophie did not look pale now! In her confusion she longed for a 
pretext to get away from the table, which Mr. Arnold hastened to 
afford her by ordering coffee and producing cigars. 

“T know you never take coffee, my dear,” said the papa; “so if 
you will excuse us we will light up at once, and we will join you in 
the drawing-room afterwards.” 

Sophie made one of her formal little bows, the secret of which had 
been imparted to her at the Convent, and disappeared. No one went 
through the empty form of protesting against Miss Arnold’s departure. 
No one asked her whether she did not think men barbarians to drive 
away a charming young lady for the sake of a few whiffs from a cigar. 

“Why did I bring her here at all?” Mr. Arnold asked himself. 

“It was time she went !” was the Count’s reflection. 

“Thank God she has gone !” Rowden felt inclined to exclaim, 

“When shall I see her again ?” was Alfred’s sole idea, 


CHAPTER XxX. 
CIGARS AND COFFEE. 


Cicars having been lighted, Mr. Arnold started several subjects 
of conversation ; but none seemed to please the company. Silence 
is oppressive, even when smoking is going on; and curacao, char- 
treuse, and the other liqueurs which serve to drive down coffee, do 
not always possess the virtue of driving away care. 

Alfred and the Count could not talk together, though they 
understood one another only too well—much as Englishmen and 
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Americans understand one another when they are on the point of 
quarrelling. 

The Doctor and Mr. Arnold also understood one another, each 
understanding that the other viewed the situation very much but 
not altogether in the same light as himself. Mr. Arnold was very 
anxious not to be forced to adopt the Doctor’s disgraceful scheme ; 
and his own private plan was that Sophie should marry the Count, 
who, he knew, would not accept her portion. But he said to himself 
that whether or not he could induce his rebellious daughter to marry 
M. de Villebois, he certainly would not allow her to become the 
wife of Alfred Leighton. During the next two years she could not 
question his authority; for she was only nineteen, and even under 
the English law children cannot marry without their parent’s consent 
until they attain the age of twenty-one. 

In the course of two years all sorts of things might happen. 
Alfred might go back to India and marry some one else, as his 
nephew had done. The Count on the other hand was faithful and 
almost a fixture at St. Quen, where most of his property was situated ; 
and who knew but that in course of time Sophie would not be 
touched by the constancy of his affection ? 

“ That is very likely!” said Dr. Rowden, when Mr. Arnold, leading 
him to the window which opened upon the garden, communicated 
to him his ideas on the great subject of the moment. “ Very likely 
indeed ! I dare say he’ll be constant for the next two or three years, 
or for the next half dozen years. What’s to prevent him ?—and, of 
course, constancy is a very fine thing! But in two or three years he 
will be so many years nearer sixty than he is now, and Miss Sophie 
will not think that fine at all! No, depend upon it, Arnold, 
constancy in a man of five-and-twenty is a virtue. But in a man 
who is turned fifty it is quite another thing; and the less a young 
lady has of it the better she is pleased !” 

“‘ What then is to be done?” 

Rowden shrugged his shoulders. 


“Eh bien, cher Comte, how are you getting on, you are not 
enjoying your cigar,” said Mr. Arnold, moving in the direction of 
M. de Villebois. 

“ Pardon me, the cigar is excellent.” 

“And you, Mr. Leighton, have you been communicating any of 
your Indian experiences to the Count?” 

“ Monsieur has not done me that honour hitherto,” answered the 


Count. 
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“JT am not much of a sportsman,” said Alfred, addressing Mr. 
Amold and the Count at the same time. “I once killed a pig, and 
I rather regretted it, for he had not hurt me, and I must have hurt 
him very considerably.” 

‘Ah, you mean the wild boar,” exclaimed the Count. “ But 
did you never hunt the tiger?” 

“Oh yes, I have hunted tigers, and I have had shots at them, and 
I believe I was near hitting a tiger one day.” 

“ You did not bring him down?” asked the Count eagerly. 

“No! I made him get up,” said Alfred. ‘ He was sitting down 
when I fired.” 

“What's that?” asked Dr. Rowden, hearing a laugh. 

“ Recollections of tiger-hunting,” said Mr. Arnold. 

“ Anecdote of a tiger who was more frightened than hurt,” said 


Alfred. 


‘Why shouldn’t we all do something?” asked Rowden. “ Whist, 
for instance ?” 

“T can play at whist,” said Alfred. “ But I always revoke.” 

“Then,” replied Rowden, “I suggest that you should take 
Arnold or the Count for your partner.” 

“‘T don’t care about playing,” observed Mr. Arnold. ‘“ Why don’t 
you and the Count have a game at piquet or écarté?” 

“T am quite willing,” answered the Count. 

“T'll play him at écarté, piquet, or anything he likes down to 
cutting for fifty centimes pieces, which is perhaps the best game 
going,” said the Doctor. 

“Will you smoke another cigar?” asked Mr. Arnold, addressing 
Alfred. 

“ Let us go into the garden and leave them to their gambling.” 


“T wanted to speak to you,” said Alfred, as soon as they had got 
outside, “‘ about something very important.” 

“T also had something to say to you,” replied Mr. Arnold. 

“ Pray let me hear.” 

“No; perhaps I had better hear what you have to say first.” 

“T wish to speak to you about Miss Arnold.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“T wished to tell you how much I admire——” 

“You made that rather obvious, Mr. Leighton,” interrupted the 
father. 


“ Precisely!” continued Alfred. “For that reason I thought it 
DD2 
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best to ask you without further delay .... whether you would do 
me the honour to accept me as your son-in-law If you think 
I am hurrying matters too much, will you at least regard me as a 
possible suitor for your daughter’s hand ?” 


“It comes to the same thing,” thought Alfred. 


“Of course I can’t say that I won’t accept you as a possible 
suitor,” replied Mr. Arnold. “There can be no disqualification on 
your part, except in the way of money. In fact you do me a great 
honour in making the proposal. I have often heard of you from 
my nephew, and though I never met your father, I knew several 
friends of his. But I must consider the interest, and, if you will 
allow me to say so, the feelings of my daughter.” 

“ By all means!” answered Alfred, quite confident on ¢ha¢ point. 

* As to the question of interest—I speak to you with perfect frank- 
ness——” 

“T am obliged to you for doing so——” 

“ The Count de Villebois has proposed to Sophie, and I consider 
that he will, in all important respects, be an excellent husband for 
her. His offer has my full approbation, and I shall do-my best to 
secure its acceptance. It will in fact be accepted.” 

“The Count is three times her age!” exclaimed Alfred in an 
irritated tone. 

“The Count is more than twice her age, but then Sophie is only 
nineteen.” 

“You spoke of your daughter’s feelings?” said Alfred, somewhat 
sarcastically. 

“TI come to that point next,” continued Mr. Arnold. “Sophie is 
very susceptible——” 

* And you wish to marry her to a man old enough to be her 
grandfather !” 

“The Count is about my age, and I am only her father.... But 
I was saying when you interrupted me ” 

“TI beg your pardon.” 

“T was saying that she was very susceptible. You know the 
intelligence you brought her from India? It ought not to have had 
any effect upon her, but it did. It had a very great effect upon her, 
and she is annoyed, mortified, stung to the heart at Captain Thornton 
having entrusted such a message to you!” 

“Captain Thornton entrusted no message to me.” 
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“He entrusted a packet of letters to you. You knew what the 
contents were.” 

“T knew nothing of the kind. I only knew that your nephew 
had confided to me a letter addressed to Miss Arnold and a packet 
which may or may not have contained other letters; that he asked 
me, if possible, to give the packet to Miss Arnold herself.” 


“How much better it would have been if I had taken them to 
her!” reflected the father. ‘ But who could foretell such a result 
as this! He sees her once in the presence of the Superior—for 
I suppose the Superior was there; once in my presence; and the 
third time he wants to make her an offer of marriage—perhaps has 
already made it! As for being accepted—oh, accepted of course ! 
Accepted with thanks! That’s the worst of keeping a girl shut up 
ina Convent! The first man she meets with a decent manner and 
address, turns her head. A girl brought up in England, accustomed 
to croquet, conversation with partners, and all the rest of it, would 
see a fellow like Leighton at Jericho before she would accept him 
on the strength of a half-confident, half-respectful air and well- 
furnished moustache, and ten minutes’ idiotic conversation.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Arnold, after his brief period of reflection, 
“this, at least, is certain ; that you were the means of communicating 
to my daughter the news of her cousin’s marriage.” 

“You said yourself that it was only a childish engagement.” 

“T had hoped that she would regard it in that light. But it has 
affected her deeply. She is a very susceptible girl, and she doesn’t 
like the idea of the slight put upon her by Captain Thornton being 
known to you.” 

“My dear Mr. Arnold!” remonstrated Alfred. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Leighton. You have known my daughter 
perhaps altogether a couple of hours. I have known her nineteen 
years. I am better acquainted with her true disposition than you 
are, and I repeat to you that she feels slighted, hurt, deeply wounded 
by what she considers the very cruel conduct of Captain Thornton. 
She is in such a state of mind, in fact, that from mere spite she is 
quite ready to——- to—— if you will excuse my saying so—— to 
throw herself away. Mariage de dépit/ That is the folly she would 
be guilty of!” 

“Tn that case why does she not throw herself away on the Count? 
They say he has a hundred thousand francs a-year, and he is 
an acknowledged suitor—at least acknowledged and approved by 
you.” 
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“ And I am some one in the matter I beg you will observe,” said 
Mr. Arnold, falling back on his dignity. 

“ Did I not hasten to ask your sanction?” 

“No; you addressed yourself first to my daughter. It would 
have been more delicate to have asked beforehand whether your 
doing so would be agreeable to me.” 

“ And I may conclude?” 

“You may, I think, draw your conclusions from what has already 
passed between us.” 


They were now summoned to tea. Alfred resolved to leave the 
house the next morning, and before doing so to renew his proposition 
to Mr. Arnold in a more formal manner, with full particulars as to 
his position and prospects. He was convinced that his offer would 
be rejected ; but he said to himself that he at least should have done 
all that could fairly be required of him. After that he would, if 
necessary, carry Sophie away. He grieved, as it was, to see her in 
the society of a morose Count, a disreputable physician and an 
unnatural father. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AFTER “ SPEAKING TO PAPA.” 


Sopuir, although she had never played at croquet, and had never 
at a ball absconded with her partner to the refreshment-room, under- 
stood, at a glance, what had taken place between Alfred and her father. 

“He has spoken to papa, papa has refused, and this is the 
beginning of my misfortunes!” she said to herself. 

However, the immediate business before her was to make tea—an 
operation so simple that, provided the herb itself be good and the 
water boiling, even a young lady crossed in love may perform it to 
satisfaction. 

Alfred could not talk to Sophie after his recent conversation with 
her father. 

The Count, fuming with jealousy, was not inclined to talk to her. 

If Dr. Rowden had spoken to her, she scarcely would have 
answered him. 

Her father thought he would not leave her entirely to herself; so 
with a show of affection which could not deceive Alfred or Dr. 
Rowden, which did impress the Count very much, and which grieved 
Sophie, he sat down beside her, and addressed her some inane 
compliments, in serio-comic tone, on the skilful and becoming 
manner in which she presided at the tea-table. 
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Sophie, who was not thinking of tea, and knew that her father 
knew that she was thinking of something very different, felt vexed at 
being spoken to in this frivolous manner. Not because she was 
vexed—from sheer inability to think of an appropriate reply, she 
remained silent. She endeavoured to smile, but even in that little 
attempt was not successful. 

“This is a lively tea-party,” said Rowden to himself. “Talk of 
the ‘cup which cheers but not inebriates’! I wish it did inebriate! ~ 
Anything would be better than this dead calm.” 

Alfred had exhausted his hunting experiences in India, and had 
really nothing to say to the Count, while to Rowden he made a point 
of never addressing a word more than was absolutely required by the 
usages of society. 

The Count uttered a few platitudes for the benefit of the company 
in general, and then relapsed into the silence which best became him. 

“‘T have so many things to say to him,” thought Sophie ; “so many 
important things, and how am I to do so? Perhaps I shall never be 
able to speak to him !” 

The silence at last became so terrible that a comic song would 
have been welcomed as a relief. 

When this point of dulness has been reached it is customary, if 
there is a young lady present, to ask her to perform on the piano. 
Sophie knew what awaited her, and had already made up her mind 
what she should play. 

““Sophie, my dear, will you favour us with something?” said the 
papa. ‘We are all very fond of music, and you can’t say that we 
are unable to keep silence.” 

“‘Why is she not asked to sing?” thought Alfred, who remembered 
the sound of her soft soprano voice. 

But Sophie had not been asked to sing. Her polite parent 
conducted her to the piano, and she at once commenced playing 
Rossini’s hymn, Za Carita. Alfred listened with delight to the music, 
which meant much more to him than to any one else. 

Dr. Rowden was bored by it, and would have preferred a solo on 
the banjo. 

Mr. Arnold rather liked it, and was glad to find that his daughter 
could play with so much expression. 

The Count admired the music and loved the player. 

Alfred loved the music, loved the player, and knew that he was 
loved by the player in return. 

To the others the music was Rossini’s, and it was a language 
which each could interpret as he pleased. To Alfred it was Sophie’s 
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own music, and had one absolute meaning, revealed to . him 
alone. 

Jealousy is very ingenious, and it at last occurred to the unhappy 
Count that the music was not for him nor for the general company 
at all. 

“Every note,” he said to himself, “is addressed to that young 
Englishman, and that is why she plays so well. She never played so 
well before !” 

The sweet suggestive sounds had transported Alfred to the region 
of the Convent, and had recalled to him the rapturous incidents of 
his first interview with Sophie. Sophie, too, he felt sure, must 
herself be thinking of that first interview, to which Za Carita would 
now be remembered for ever by both as the proper musical accom- 
paniment. 

There was nothing to prevent Alfred going up to Sophie, and 
addressing an ordinary compliment to her on the conclusion of the 
piece. 

“You pay a great deal of attention to music, do you not, at the 
Convent,” he afterwards said ; ‘“‘and especially to singing ?” 

“We do to church singing,” answered Sophie ; “but solos are not 
encouraged.” 

“T shall be in the garden as soon as it is light,” he whispered. 

Sophie could not respond by any sign of intelligence, for she felt 
sure that her father was watching. 

Dr. Rowden, whom Rossini’s music had sent to sleep, woke up 
on the restoration of silence, and saw that Mr. Leighton was talking 
to Miss Sophie in pianissimo passages. 

“At it again!” he said to himself. But before he could catch 
Mr. Arnold’s eye, Alfred had finished his very brief conversation 
with Sophie, and his conduct for the rest of the evening offered 
nothing which the most prehensile of critics could seize upon. 


Sophie now played some of Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words ” 
(they were not “without words” for Alfred) ; upon which the Count 
fell into reverie, and Rowden once more into a sound sleep. 

Alfred, thinking he might have no other opportunity of speaking to 
Mr. Arnold unobserved, said to him, between two /ieder, that he had 
already prolonged his stay at St. Ouen more than he had intended, 
and that the next morning he should be obliged to go to England. 

After receiving the usual invitation not to hurry his departure, and 
gratefully declining it, Alfred said, in answer to Mr. Arnold’s second 
inquiry whether he “ must really go,” that he “really must.” 
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“Well, we shall meet at breakfast to-morrow,” said Mr. Arnold. 
“T will not say good-bye now. My daughter,” he added, “goes 
back to the Convent the first thing in the morning.” 

That being the case, Alfred took care that Sophie should not 
forget to wish him good-bye—a ceremony which she went through 
with much formality after she had played one more /ied. 

Alfred was hypocrite enough to put a certain show of warmth into 
the expression of his good wishes on leaving her. 

“That’s not a farewell parting !” said Rowden to himself, when he 
saw Sophie give Alfred her hand for a moment and say good-night. 
“She is too calm, and she would have been afraid to say a word to 
him if she had really believed that she was not going to see him 
again.” 

Soon after Sophie’s retirement, the Count signified his intention of 
going. But it was only ten o’clock, and Mr. Arnold prevailed upon 
him to stay a little longer. 

“TI want to speak to my daughter,” he said. “I shaJl be back in 
ten minutes, and we will then have a little lansquenet. I am afraid 
you will have had a very dull evening; but no evening can be 
altogether dull that ends with lansquenet.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SOPHIE’S DECLARATION. 


“Sopuie,” said Mr. Arnold, following his daughter to her room, 
and overtaking her just as she entered, “I want to speak to you 
seriously—very seriously indeed.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Sophie, who was quite serious enough already. 

Mr. Arnold shut the door. ‘I was shocked and grieved to see 
you behave as you did at dinner to-day,” he began. “ After the 
scene in the garden ; 

“What scene in the garden?” asked Sophie. 

“ After I met you walking with Mr. Leighton in the garden, I 
thought you would at least have been quiet for the rest of the 
evening ; instead of which you kept up a sort of secret conversation 
with him all dinner time.” 

Sophie, not being in the habit of being taken to task on subjects 
of this kind, became very much confused, and scarcely attempted to 
defend herself. She was sure she had done nothing wrong, but she 
could not give all her reasons for holding that conversation. 

“When did you ever hear of a young lady walking about a garden 
alone with a gentleman ?” 
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Sophie might have cited cases, but she refrained. 

“Why you had never seen Mr. Leighton but once before.” 

“Twice!” Sophie ventured to interject. 

“Well, say twice. The first time he merely delivered a message.’ 
Sophie said nothing. “The second time I was present, and I can 
certify that he did not exchange half-a-dozen words with you. And 
the third time I find you walking with him alone in a garden! And 
then you sit next him at dinner, and keep whispering to him all 
dinner time !” 

“But it was the garden of your house, papa, which makes some 
difference. As for sitting next me at dinner, where else as a stranger 
was he to sit?” 

“ He was no more a stranger than Dr. Rowden ; indeed, rather less.” 

“ But I can’t bear Dr. Rowden. I wish you had never seen him! 
He is a bad man, you may depend upon it.” 

** He has red hair, I admit, and his hands are coarse.” 

“His mind is coarse, papa.” 

“Perhaps it is; but what has that to do with your whispering to 
Mr. Leighton, and Mr. Leighton’s whispering to you, all dinner time?” 

Sophie made no answer. 

“Listen to me, Sophie,” Mr. Arnold went on. “You know how 
much I think of your future: how much I desire, not knowing from 
one day to another what may happen to me, to see you comfortably 
settled. Did I try to thwart your wishes when——when you were 
keeping up a correspondence with your cousin in India?” 

“Oh, do not speak of it!” exclaimed Sophie, “that is all for- 
gotten.” 

“‘T must recur to it for one moment, just to get you to answer my 
question. Did J, in that matter, ever contradict you; did I ever 
seek to raise up any obstacle to your marriage ?” 

“No, indeed, you did not.” 

“You understand, then, that nothing can be further from my heart 
than a wish to control your sentiments, when those sentiments are at 
all well directed. As for Mr. Leighton, I will not mention his name 
again, for you will see no more of him. To-morrow morning he 
goes away.” 

“To-morrow morning !” 

“ Yes, to-morrow morning, the first thing. Urgent business calls 
him to London.” 

Sophie had ceased to listen to her father. She was thinking that 
she must certainly, by some means or other, manage to see Alfred 
before his departure. 


? 
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“However, the important thing I had to say to you is this,” 
continued Mr. Arnold. “One of your best friends—your best 
friend and most devoted admirer—is also about to go away. Before 
he leaves it would be very agreeable to me—and I now think it is 
absolutely your duty to do so; it would be very agreeable to me if 
you would give him some assurance that you are not unmindful of 
his attentions.” 

“T would much rather be without his attentions, papa,” replied 
Sophie, “if you mean the Count de Villebois.” 

“ Perhaps ; but you should not consider your own feelings alone. 
You should think of others.” 

“Of others ?” asked Sophie. 

“ Well,” explained Mr. Arnold; “if you were a dutiful daughter, 
as I am sure you are, you would think also of me and of my wishes. 
When the Count proposed to you before, I said little or nothing in 
his favour. Now, circumstances have changed. He is ready once ° 
more to offer you his hand. This time, do not let it be rejected.” 

“T cannot consent to marry the Count de Villebois,” said Sophie, 
with more firmness than her father had seen her exhibit before. 

“Do you wish to remain then all your life at the Convent ?” asked 
Mr. Arnold, who would most willingly have consented to such an 
arrangement. 

“T do not,” replied Sophie, very pale but very decided. “If it 
were absolutely necessary to choose, I would rather remain for ever 
in the Convent than marry the Count; but I do not see that I am 
bound to either course.” 

“IT really can’t understand what has happened to you,” said Mr. 
Arnold, after looking at his daughter for some seconds without speaking. 
“What I thought was mere frivolity must have been something 
worse.” 

“T have not been frivolous,” said Sophie, very quietly. 

“Not frivolous !” exclaimed the father. ‘‘ Were you not exchanging 
whispers with him all dinner-time? And what was he saying to you 
in the garden? Was he not making love to you, making desperate 
love to you—for every word he said was overheard—and were you 
not encouraging him? If this was not frivolity, my God! by what 
horrible name am I to call it?” 

“T have nothing to be ashamed of,” said Sophie, very resolutely, 
and blushing only from indignation. 

“Then you are lost to shame! If the man had been your 
affianced husband, he would have had no right to talk to you, to 
behave to you as he did!” 
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“He zs my affianced husband,” said Sophie. 

“What ?” roared Mr. Arnold, almost loudly enough to be heard 
by the expectant card-players downstairs. 

“ He is my affianced husband!” repeated Sophie, and I will never 
marry any one else.” 


“But, my poor girl, you must be demented,” commenced Mr. 
Arnold in another tone; he had, all at once, become full of 
compassion. ‘You know nothing about him.” 

“Yes,” said Sophie, “I know a great deal about him. I have not 
seen him very often, but I have thought about him a great deal.” 

“You thought a great deal—in fact, a great deal too much—about 
your cousin. It would show a very weak character, if, merely from 
annoyance at what has taken place in India, you should make a 
hasty marriage to prove that it has not annoyed you at all.” 

“No such motive influences me,” replied Sophie ; “and there is 
no question of a hasty marriage. It was not for me, but for Mr. 
Leighton to speak to you on the subject.” 

“ He has already done so, and I have refused to listen to him.” 

“Then,” said Sophie, “you did not think I was frivolous? You 
know that he was earnest and sincere, and that I was the same——” 


Mr. Arnold saw that he had gone too far, and that he had 
moreover committed himself. He was afraid that Sophie’s indig- 
nation would now condense into tears, and he had a great horror 
of that ordinary accompaniment to a “scene” in which female 
performers are engaged. For a time then he was silent. 


“Sophie,” he began again, after a few moments’ reflection. “It 
is not often a father asks a favour of a daughter. But I have one 
to ask of you, and I would not do so without an important reason.” 

Sophie waited anxiously to hear what impossibility he was now 
going to propose. 

“You will not, at least you will not this evening, promise to recon- 
sider the Count’s proposal ?” 

“ My dearest papa, I cam not!” she exclaimed. 

“Will you, for my sake, for the sake of your father, who has 
watched over you from your cradle, who has endeavoured, however 
much in vain, to supply the place of the sainted mother who was 
taken from us when you were but an infant”—(here Mr. Arnold 
himself shed a tear)—“ will you, for my sake, give up this young 
man, of whom you know so little, and who has doubtless only been 
saying to you what he has said to many other girls before?” 
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“‘T cannot make that promise,” pleaded Sophie, more touched by 
the former than she was piqued by the latter part of her father’s 
appeal. 

“Will you at least promise not to marry him without my consent?” 

“T hope some day you will give your consent, papa.” 

“That is not answering my question. Will you at least swear 
to me, will you assure me in the most solemn manner, that you 
will not marry him secretly ?” 

“Yes,” said Sophie, “I will promise that. I should not think 
of marrying him secretly.” 

“You promise me seriously and religiously that you will not.” 

“T do,” said Sophie. 


Mr. Arnold felt gratified. ‘“ After all,” he said to himself, “I 
have not entirely failed.” 

“T am sorry if I pained you by anything I said,” concluded the 
fond parent as he embraced his daughter. “But you are very 
young, and, I am afraid, a little thoughtless. Now good night. I 
shall not be up when you go away in the morning, but I shall go 
and see you at the Convent some time to-morrow or the next day.” 

Mr. Arnold kissed his daughter again and left her to her not very 
joyful reflections. 

Downstairs he found Alfred waiting to wish him good night. It 
was not much more than ten o’clock, but the departing guest 
represented that he had to go through the tedious operation of 
packing up, and that if he put it off until the next day he should 
never get away at all. This argument seemed to have weight with 
Mr. Arnold, for he made no great efforts to detain Alfred, but 
contented himself with reminding him that the breakfast hour next 
morning would as usual be eleven. 

Alfred had only just gone when two late visitors, Major Raccroc 
and Captain Fludyer made their appearance. 

Some delicate banter was addressed to Captain Fludyer on his 
having unwittingly thrust his head into the lion’s den, for if Fludyer 
had known that Mr. Leighton, to whom he owed a certain bet, was 
staying in Mr. Arnold’s house, he would have paid for his own liquor 
and cigars at a public café rather than have presented himself at that 
hospitable mansion. 

However, Alfred had retired to his bedroom, and Dr. Rowden’s 
obliging offers to go and call him down had no effect in disturbing 
Captain Fludyer’s equanimity. 

(Zo be continued.) 





AN OLD ALMANAC. 


N ancient fogy, forty-five, 
ZA iS Utterly past all frolic and fun, 
nS WJ) I think of the days when I was alive— 
Ass She There was blood in the veins of Twenty-one. 
I take from the shelf an old, old book, 
With a date scarce seen on its dingy back, 
Eagerly through its leaves I look... . 


Tis Twenty-one’s old almanac. 


Easter Day was April twelve : 
Do you remember it, Amy, you? 
Though deep in the churchyard mould I delve 
Yet I shall not find those eyes of blue. 
Beautiful garrulous sweet young thing! 
I plucked the lilac’s fragrant snow 
From a tall bush wet with the dews of spring— 
This is its very last leaf I know. 


You shook your hair with the dew besprinkled ; 
You placed the bloom in your fair young breast ; 
And over the grass your little feet twinkled 
As we took the path that seemed the best. 
Gay with the daring of twenty-one 
I drank the wine of my life that day: 
What words were uttered, what deeds were done, 
Over the hills and far away ? 


I know where beautiful Amy’s hid : 
I know that if I should dig down there 
And shatter a hideous coffin-lid 
I should find her bones—perchance her hair. 
But I never shall know until I die, 
Looking my last on the weary sun, 
Where is the strength that once was I— 
In what dark grave lies Twenty-one. 


MortTIMER COLLINS. 





“CAN FISH FEEL PAIN?’ 


(YNDOUBTEDLY they can. A vertebrate animal, endowed 
with a complete nervous system ;—nerves, spinal chord, 
and brain, and yet incapable of experiencing pleasurable 
or painful sensations, would be an anomaly inconceiv- 

able by the mind of a Cuvier or a Huxley. All high-class animals— 
and fish belong to that category—are allowed to be possessed of 
sensibility, common and special, just as man is. Thus, they feel 
when pricked ; they suffer evidently when deprived of the element 
necessary to their respiration—air or water; they feel hunger and 
thirst; and, as regards the special senses of sight, hearing, and 
smelling, some of them are so highly endowed as to appear marvellous 
to us, who, if of nobler degree as regards the rational faculties, are 
infinitely below them in the scale of special sensation. 

But then there are pains amd pains. The dictum of the poet 
that “the worm we tread on feels a pang as great as when a giant 
dies,” is perhaps as untrue as any line which poet ever penned, and 
that is saying a good deal. Were the fact so, we should be justified 
in accusing the Creator of that malevolence which some of the 
ancients considered to be an attribute of Deity ; a malevolence, too, 
as enormous in amount as that pure benevolence which the naturalist 
of these days considers to be the special attribute of the Author of 
nature. For in what other light could we view a Being whose fiat has 
consigned almost every sentient thing to be the prey, sooner or later, 
of some other of its kind, who should have added to the necessary 
and sudden loss of life which such a system requires the terrors of 
anticipation, and the torture of the actual pangs of death, such as it 
is conceived we should feel were we the prey of our fellow-animals ? 
But a very superficial knowledge of the physiology of the nervous 
system, as it runs through the various links in the chain of animal 
life, from man down to the oyster or the sponge, suffices to re- 
assure the startled mind when witnessing the destruction of one 
animal by another as his appointed prey, or the slaughter of certain 
of them by man as his lawful food. To this end, we have only to 
bear in mind the physiological law that structure and function are 
mutually dependent upon and mutually exponent of each other ; and 
then the gradual but unbroken diminution in the size and quality of 
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those parts of the nervous system which minister to sense and feeling 
and reason, as we descend in the animal scale, will prove an unanswer- 
able argument for a corresponding diminution in the amount and 
delicacy of, at least common sensation, and of emotion and reason, 
which are the functions of those organs, until we arrive at the point 
of total extinction. 

This is the point at which we may take up the question which is 
continually being mooted, with more or less of acrimony, between 
those who contend that it is lawful to take the lives of our fellow- 
animals, not only for our necessary food, but also for our sport, and 
that other less numerous band who insist that such sports are the 
outcome of the remaining innate savagery of our nature, which the 
progress of knowledge, and the growing refinements of taste and 
conscience, ought to supersede and replace by sports and recreations 
more befitting the higher order of our endowments. And, in the 
outset, it must be admitted that every mind gifted with right feeling 
must be outraged by witnessing the wamecessary slaughter or the 
torture of any of God’s sentient creatures. They are given to us as 
companions as well as slaves, and the infliction of unnecessary pain 
or death stains with moral crime the hand which inflicts it, as it 
debases and brutalises the mind of him who habitually witnesses it. 
It is true that we have the warrant, not only of instinct and reason, 
but of Revelation itself, for the rearing of domestic animals and the 
pursuit of wild ones, and the killing of them for our food. Common 
logic tells us that what is lawful with regard to one species, is lawful 
with regard to others. Therefore we stock our preserves with game, 
our ponds and rivers with fish, and use them as we do our flocks and 
herds. There is no distinction in this respect between the vulgar 
barn-door fowl and the lordly pheasant, or between the poor cottager’s 
pet lamb and the prize ox of Smithfield. To man they owe their lives, 
and to man’s hand their lives may be returned. For hath not He 
given them a//, beasts of the field, fowls of the air, fish of the sea, 
and even the creeping things of the earth (witness the Frenchman’s 
frog), to be food for the race of man? The earth and all that it 
inherit are man’s, and man is God’s, accountable to him for the 
manner in which he uses the things committed to his hand. Two 
things only he may not do. He may not “seethe the kid in its 
mother’s milk,” or “take the bird in its nest with its young ;” that 
is to say, he shall allow every young animal used as food to enjoy 
its life for a certain period, and he may inflict no /or¢ure in putting 
them to death. 

The acknowledgment that these duties are inseparable from the 
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right of possession in animals is growing stronger and more universal 
every day, as the education of the world advances. Hence the im- 
proved modes of slaughtering cattle, and the increasing care for the 
comfort and well-being of those animals over which we assume 
dominion, A notable instance of the increasing delicacy of the 
public conscience in this respect is shown in the late regulations for 
ensuring a supply of water to cattle whilst on their transit by railway. 
We have long given up thinking it sport to set two courageous birds 
to goad each other to death with steel spurs, or to bait a noble bull 
within an inch of its life previous to converting him into prime ox beef 
for the use of the navy. Even the poor calves are now spared the 
scarcely painful but enfeebling blood-lettings which were formerly 
thought necessary to convert their flesh into deal boards. Let us 
hope that there are many such reforms in our manners nearly ready 
for adoption. It can scarcely consort with a feeling heart to think 
of the struggles of hares and rabbits mangled in gins and traps ; and 
the wholesale slaughter and wounding of pigeons for the so/e display 
of dexterity in handling the gun is beginning to be questioned as an 
innocent amusement. 

There have long been those who aver that angling, accompanied 
as it is with what they call mangling, is a cruel sport, one unnecessary 
to procure fish as food, and therefore unjustifiable upon the prin- 
ciples which we have endeavoured, at perhaps unnecessary length, 
to vindicate. 

The author of the little pamphlet, “Can Fish Feel Pain?” very 
laudably comes to the rescue of the devotees of the “gentle art” in 
this matter of imputed cruelty. Like a true fisherman, he is entirely 
engaged with his own craft, leaving the followers of other sports— 
hunters, shooters, &c., to defend their own doings as best they may. 
Starting with our assumption that it is lawful to take fish for food, so 
long as we inflict no wsnecessary pain, Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell pro- 
ceeds to weaken his argument by endeavouring to show that fish are 
incapable of feeling pain at all. If-he could prove his case, there 
would be, of course, an end to the controversy. ‘I believe,” he 
says, “that pain, in the sense in which human beings are conscious 
of it, is unknown to fish organisation ;” and he bases this belief 
upon analogy and physiology. Admitting, as he must, the posses- 
sion of common as well as of special sensation to fish, he states that 
‘pain does not consist in the mere exaggeration of ordinary sensitive 
impressions,” which is partly true, “but is of a distinct, and, as it 
were, superadded character; so that the capacity for the one may exist 
in a very acute degree without the capacity for the other” (page 6). 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. EE 
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We have already stated that the organisation of fish is sufficiently 
high in the animal scale to admit of their feeling pleasurable and 
painful sensations. This, we think, is proved both by analogy and 
observation ; and, therefore, we think that Mr. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell has, with the usual ardour of an enthusiast, overstated his 
case, and laid himself open to the disadvantage of flat contradiction. 
If fish, vertebrate animals, are insensible to pain, what then about 
reptiles, which are only one class above them? Some of these— 
alligators, crocodiles, &c., are such gigantic creatures, and present 
such large nervous expansions to hurtful agencies, that it is impossible 
to conceive of them as defective in the sense of pleasure and pain. 
From Saurians and Batrachians we go up to birds, in many respects 
so like them in their organisation. Can we conceive of birds—the 
airy, the free, the joyous—as indifferent to these sensations? In 
short, there is no such fall in the nervous organs of fish from the 
classes just above them as will warrant us in making such a great 
difference in the kind although we may in the quantity of their 
functions.* Mr. Pennell gets over the overt phenomena of pain, 
such as strugglings, writhings, contortions, observable when fish 
are hooked, injured, or taken out of the water, by attributing them 
to reflex nervous action. “The effect, that is, of a certain action 
(impression ?) transmitted by the nerves to the spinal marrow, occa- 
sioning violent movement, but which may be entirely painless, or 
even involuntary.” And he instances the convulsions of epilepsy, 
and of a man being hanged, as illustrations of this painless reflex 
action of the nerves. 

The explanation of the recondite phenomena of unconscious reflex 
nervous action would be out of place in a popular magazine ; and it 
may be conceded at once that this form of nervous action holds a 
large place in the functions of the nervous substance in lower animals. 
And, as we descend in the scale, we arrive at a point where it entirely 
replaces the functions of true sensation and voluntary action ; just as, 
much lower down, we come to another point where we lose all trace 





* “Tn the reptiles and fishes, a still further reduction (from that of birds) of the 
cerebral hemispheres takes place. Lastly, in the fishes, they are relatively so small 
as merely to invest the corfora striata with a thin layer of cerebral substance ; in 
them, therefore, the thin cerebral hemispheres must fulfil a very subordinate office 
in the nervous functions.”—Professor Marshall, ‘‘Outlines of Physiology,” vol. 1, 
page 407. The seat of conscious perception of pain is supposed to reside in that 
part of the hemispheres next above those of sensation and motion, the corpora 
striata and the optic thalami. This corresponds with the “ thin layer” spoken of 
by the Professor. 
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of a nervous system at all, and, therefore, of all those actions which 
are the result of nerve force in some of its various manifestations. 
It is probable that some of the orders of Mollusca, and of the new 
sub-class Molluscoida, which are next below the fish, have no higher 
sensation or motion than a kind of organic perception of stimuli, 
and the reflex actions of taking their food excited by those stimuli. 
Thus we may have a reasonable hope that the “inoffensive oysters” 
which we swallow by the dozen feel no pain or horror when being 
thrust alive into the dark cavern of the human stomach. 

It is in those classes of animals in which we observe these reflex or 
involuntary organic sensations and motions in the greatest force, that 
the hemispheres of the brain, in which reside the faculties of observa- 
tion, perception, association, memory, and judgment, undergo the 
greatest diminution, until we find them represented only by the merest 
rudiments of what is called the brain proper. At the same time, 
those which possess any of the special senses in a high degree—as 
smelling in the dog, sight in the hawk or the eagle—have that portion 
of the brain substance which is destined to receive impressions of 
special sense exceedingly developed, and, weight for weight, alto- 
gether exceeding the corresponding organs in man. 

Perhaps the action of this reflex nervous force will be better 
understood by a few illustrations. Thus, if you decapitate a frog 
and then apply some irritating fluid to one of his legs, he will 
endeavour to remove it by rubbing the place with the foot of the 
other leg. Of course, this is an involuntary, unconscious reflex action; 
having all the appearance, no doubt, of a voluntary one caused by 
sensation ; but which it cannot be, inasmuch as true sensation and 
voluntary motion, or will, are certainly functions of the brain only. 
The headless wasp will try to sting the hand which irritates its body, 
and many other low-class animals act exactly the same with the head 
removed, as regards a stimulus applied to their bodies, as if they had 
not been so mutilated. 

But in the higher animals, and in man in particular, this reflex in- 
voluntary nervous action is removed from the first to the second rank 
in nerve action. Greater voluntary power accompanies their more 
definite perception and higher intelligence. Nevertheless, the action 
of reflex nerve force may be easily perceived in them. Thus, as 
instanced by the author of the pamphlet before us, the convulsions 
of the hanging man, and of the epileptic, are of this character. Un- 
consciousness immediately seizes the former from the congestion 
of the brain caused by strangulation, and it always precedes the 
convulsions in the latter instance. If you tickle the feet of a sleeping 

EE 2 
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person he will remove them; or he will perhaps try to rub the one 
leg with the foot of the other, and if you restrain him from doing this, 
he will use his hand for the same purpose, of course without any 
consciousness of it at all. So, of the convulsive movements under 
chloroform and other anesthetic agents. We may grant, then, that 
the fluttering of the wounded bird, and the struggling of fish when 
taken out of the water, are not always instances of a true sensation 
of pain, but evidence only of the power of that reflex nervous action 
which resides in great force in all the lower vertebrate animals. Fish, 
deprived of their native element, soon Become asphyxiated, or in 
popular language suffocated; just as land animals do in drowning. 
That this is one of the very easiest modes of death possible, is averred 
by those who have temporarily undergone the sensation which precedes 
unconsciousness, whether in drowning or suffocation by carbonic 
acid gas, or other asphyxiating agents. A very fine instance of 
unconsciousness being readily produced without any sensation, either 
of fright or of pain, is furnished by the nitrous oxide gas now so largely 
used in dental operations. Any one who has taken this gas, as now 
prepared, will tell you that it is breathed without the slightest dis- 
agreeable sensation, and we see unconsciousness drawing quickly on, 
until within from 40 to 80 seconds, a limb might be removed without 
conscious sensation. 

But all this, though it proves that suffocation in some of its forms 
is a very easy mode of inflicting death, does mot prove that the 
barbed hook, sticking in the jaws of a fish whose weight is dragged 
at the end of the line for some considerable time before he is 
suffocated by being removed from the water, does not cause real 
pain. It is likely that the parts about the fish’s mouth and gullet 
are the most sensitive in his body, yet at the same time greatly less 
sensitive than the same parts in a warm-blooded animal. Moreover, 
such Wounds quickly heal, or, at least, are seldom mortal, since it is 
rare for the angler to find fish dead from such a cause. 

Indeed, Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell would almost have us believe 
that they like it. “I was once witness,” he says, “to an extra- 
ordinary occurrence, viz.: a salmon which had been hooked taking 
a second fly.” A gentleman fishing on one side of a river hooked 
a salmon, played it for some minutes, forty yards of line being run 
out, when it stiddenly darted across the river and took a fly thrown 
from the other side by a companion angler. The latter, supposing 
that he had hooked the fish fow/, gave line, and the fish was eventually 
gaffed on the side at which he was first caught, when it was found 
that both hooks were well inside of the mouth in the same corner. 
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Other instances are given, and all doubtless true. Indeed, a young 
scaramouch of some ten years, whom we lately took with us to 
point out some of the good pools in a stream with which we were 
unacquainted, asked us to believe that he had caught a trout “just 
in there” with no less than eight hooks well buried in his jaws! 
Yet all this only proves that the voracity of the fish is such as 
sometimes to overbalance whatever pain the hook may be causing 
when tempted by the sight of a fine fly disporting himself just above 
his nose. 

Giving Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell all credit for his humanity in 
endeavouring to prove that his favourite sport may be pursued without 
the drawback (amounting in some minds to a prohibition) of the 
unpleasant sense of inflicting pain upon his victims, we have thought 
it right to protest against what we consider to be an overstatement of 
his case, because we think that it is calculated to impose alike upon 
those who habitually think too little of the suffering they inflict in 
the pursuit of their pleasures, and upon those of more sensitive 
feelings, who hesitate to adopt a pursuit they are inclined to lest they 
should outrage those feelings which prompt them to do, even to the 
lowest of God’s creatures, as they would be done by. 

Yet we would by no means be supposed to wish to enlarge the ranks 
of those who decry all field sports which have the killing of animals 
for their aim. We have said that of the lawfulness of killing such 
creatures as we have reared there can be no question. It follows 
that we are equally at liberty to defend them against the attacks of 
their natural enemies. The foxes, weasles, stoats, wild-cats, hawks, 
otters, e¢ hoc genus omne, must be put to death if we are to preserve 
our own lawful prizes from their lawless jaws. It then comes 
to the narrow point of how to put our own property to death, 
whilst enjoying the sport incidental to it, with as little suffering as 
possible. The opponents of field sports tell you, as if the thing 
were within their own knowledge, that foxes suffer agonies from 
disease of the heart, brought on by over exertion and terror in 
the endeavour to escape the merciless gripe of their pursuers. Yet 
these invalid foxes are seldom to be met with at the covert side. 
Changing their ground, they will inquire of you what becomes of all 
the poor wounded partridges and grouse which the mad a@ droit sports- 
men maim by the hundred? You tell them that in going over the 
same ground in a day or two afterwards, your pointer’s fine nose fails 
to find more than one or two such in a day’s walk. ‘They have fallen 
a prey to the “‘varmint”? But your keeper takes care of that, as the 
corpses impaled on the barn-door will testify. But how about these 
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poor trout with the hooks actually found sticking in their jaws? You 
admit that they do feel pain. Why not catch them with the net, in 
which you say they die by suffocation, the easiest and most rapid of 
all modes of death ? 

Here our objector thinks he has the angler on the hip. Granted 
that the animals you have reared are your own to slaughter for your 
food, you cannot claim the privilege of using a painful mode of death 
when others less painful, or altogether devoid of pain, are ready to 
your hand, because the former mode affords you what you call sport, 
and the latter does not. ‘Thus, pushed into a corner, the answer we 
imagine to be given to this very proper challenge will be that fish 
cannot be preserved in quantity in our ponds and rivers if the net be 
generally used for catching them. Besides, the use of the net would 
lead to so much dishonesty and poaching, that the immorality arising 
therefrom would more than counterbalance any comfort which our 
feelings would derive from diminished amount of suffering on the part 
of fish. ‘The same answer serves us in replying to those who hold 
that shooting is a painful and barbarous method of killing game. It 
seems to be the only one which is consistent with a due preservation 
of the supply. Netting would not only have the disadvantage of over 
destructiveness, and of favouring poaching and theft, but it would 
require that we should kill the netted game by a process much more 
painful than is the almost instantaneous result of a good hit by an 
accomplished sportsman. 

This last phrase leads us to make one final remark upon this sub- 
ject. It is upon the cruelty of unskilful sportsmen. The wounded 
bird which retires to the thicket to die, a perhaps painful death, 
is generally “winged” or “legged” by an inferior shot. Cockney 
sportsmen, and young gentlemen who do not know how to use their 
guns, should practise upon some less feeling object than partridges 
and hares. Equally, the angler should take the trouble to learn the 
first rudiments of his art before he dangles fly or worm in the sight of 
a hungry fish, which he is not clever enough to land. The same 
may be said of imperfect tackle and machinery of slaughter. It 
should, in all cases, be complete, and the best of its kind. The man 
who wantonly errs in any of these respects sins against the moral 
law we have so much insisted upon. 

As regards the great question of the scheme of Providence, which 
has appointed the death of one animal to be necessary to the life of 
another, and of man amongst them, we should bear in mind that 
these creatures, with their inferior cerebral organisation, do not view 
death, or feel its pangs, as we do. Probably they have no anticipa- 
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tions of it from association of ideas; and certainly they do not feel 
in any degree so acutely the actual infliction of it as man’s higher 
organisation causes him to do. Much of the horror of, or what we 
call the “pains of death,” is compounded of very mixed feelings. 
The parting from his friends, the loss of objects of desire or hope, 
anxiety for the welfare of those he is leaving behind, as well as the 
all-absorbing dread of the future, all lend to man’s last suffering 
much of its mysterious awe. But we may be well assured that He 
who “tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb” has provided that His 
dispensation of death to all His creatures shall come upon even the 
most sensitive of them with less of suffering than is dreamt of in our 
philosophy. 
WILLIAM STRANGE, M.D. 





WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 
REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 





No. IIL—GLASGOW AND GREENOCK. 


HE public has been so long accustomed to hear of 
literary men dying without making provision for their 
families, that an exception to the rule is quoted with 
congratulatory emphasis. The leading papers have in 
this spirit recorded the fact that Mark Lemon had insured his life for 
six thousand pounds. This is true; but it is questionable whether 
his family will reap any benefit from this thoughtful provision. While 
Dickens’s will deals with eighty thousand pounds, and serves as the 
text of a sermon at Westminster Abbey, Mark Lemon’s will is not to 
be proven. The truth is, that somehow or another the policies of 
insurance are claimed by persons outside the family circle. Mark 
Lemon died a poor man, and it would be false delicacy to disguise 
this very painful fact. No man worked harder to leave his family 
“well provided for.” Perhaps no man was more unfortunate. He 
invested moneys in useful and important schemes, which were un- 
successful. His losses were very great in various ways. When the 
story of his life comes to be told, we shall know how thoroughly, by 
pen and purse, Mark Lemon tried, while increasing his income, to 
serve his country. He never touched anything in a selfish spirit. 
The schemes by which he lost money were in the interest of art and 
humanity. His endeavours to recoup himself on account of these 
losses were incessant, though he might have succeeded by one single 
engagement, had he chosen to leave Punch and taken his Falstaff 
entertainment to America. I may return to this subject in a future 
paper. Meanwhile, I trust the Government, having regard to the 
services which Mark Lemon rendered to the State, not only as the 
editor of Punch, but as a dramatist and a writer in the field of general 
literature, will place his devoted widow upon that “roll of honour” 
which is thrice adorned when it receives the name of one dear 
to a useful toiler who has rested from his labours. 
It has been happily said, ‘‘ When Reality becomes a foe, it is not 
unwise to seek a friend in Fancy.” Defeated hope and unfortunate 
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chances have given to the world many noble works, many rare 
entertainments. Sterne told us in his “Sentimental Journey ” that 
when his way was too rough for his feet, or too steep for his strength, 
he got off it to some smooth velvet path, which Fancy had scattered 
over with rosebuds of delight, and having taken a few turns on it, 
came back strengthened and refreshed. It was this same feeling 
which gave us many of Mark Lemon’s prettiest ballads ; it crops out 
unrestrained and plaintive in “Old Time and I ;” and the public 
are indebted to it for the glimpse which Mark Lemon gave us of 
Falstaff as he understood Shakespeare’s conception. Latterly Mark 
Lemon was not a writer by mere choice, nor an actor from the love 
of it. He wrote often, as many others do, for recreation as well 
as for money ; he played Falstaff with the strong hope in his heart 
of leaving his family an independent fortune. One or two critics 
questioned his taste in coming before the public as reader or actor. 
Except in the Saturday Review, in an article on Dickens last month 
(dragged from it by the utter insanity of some of the great man’s 
worshippers), I never met with any adverse criticism directed against 
Thackeray, or Dickens, or Dr. Russell, for giving readings. Mark 
Lemon, in his own modest estimation, was a far humbler man than 
either of these, and it must have been a peculiarly-organised mind 
that could see an outrage on good taste in his ascending the platform 
as a “reader in costume.” 

It was not vanity, it was not greed that induced the editor of 
Punch to appear upon the stage; he was influenced by the highest 
and best motives. Let these and his success in the part selected for 
exhibition be his justification. I know of no man holding a leading 
place in the ranks of literature and journalism who would so readily 
have withdrawn himself into private life as Mark Lemon, if the 
responsibilities of his position could have been reduced so as to have 
admitted of retirement. A man of simple tastes and moderate ambi- 
tion, Mark Lemon was happiest when at home in his unpretentious 
cottage at Crawley, or wandering among unsophisticated villagers. 
His next-door neighbour was his own mother, to whom he was 
ever an affectionate and considerate son. He always made a point 
of spending his Sunday mornings with her. While his family were 
at church, Mark Lemon read the New Testament to his mother. 
He was essentially a religious man. Like most of his literary 
brethren, he had a wholesome hatred of cant and pretentious 
religious professions. Perhaps his jealousy of what he called 
“the simple faith” taught by our Saviour made him just a little 
intolerant of that class of people who seem, without intending 
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it, to make a parade of their religion. He rarely attended any 
place of worship; he hated creeds and formularies; but he 
showed the greatest respect for the Church, and might, with judicious 
treatment, have been brought to head his family in the family pew. 
One of the local clerics had, however, seriously displeased him, and 
the theological controversies of Churchmen irritated him. “Sir,” he 
said to a friend, “I am so sick of these discussions, so unsettled 
by disunion in the Church, that I just spread my bit of carpet 
in a corner, and say my prayers in my own way.” It was 
his custom always to gather his family round him every morning 
after breakfast, and read a chapter in the New Testament. I see 
him now, his grey silken hair thrown back from his massive head, 
with his wife and girls about him, and I hear his deep, sympathetic 
voice repeating part of that wonderful story of the Man of 
Sorrows. It was a quaint, old-fashioned room, the dining-room at 
Crawley. The main portion of Vine Cottage had once been a 
farm-house, and it was Mark Lemon’s fancy to retain the ingle- 
nook and some of the old-fashioned characteristics of the place. 
I remember a particularly notable gathering round the old table 
by the inglenook. Mark Lemon was looked upon as a sort of 
father of the village. Nothing was done in the place without his 
advice first taken, and his assistance secured. On the occasion in 
question it was a volunteer fire brigade. This had the father’s entire 
approval ; and tc evince his sympathy all the more strongly he had a 
committee meeting at his own house, and what is more, he invited 
the committee—two or three of the most active spirits in Crawley— 
to dinner. Afterwards, in the shadow of the inglenook, he gave 
himself up to the entertainment of his humble and delighted guests. 
He discussed the question of fire-brigades generally, talked of the 
early days of the volunteer movement, and turning to me told me of 
their local efforts in this direction, to the intense enjoyment of his 
brother volunteers. ‘I could never dress up properly,” he said. 
“Tf the dressing in front was good, I always put the company out 
behind. They allowed me to have a special tunic, a little longer 
than the rest, but I was obliged to give up drilling; and on the 
whole it was decided that I presented too much of a mark for the 
enemy to be of any practical good in the field.” I forget what song 
the genial father of the village sung, but it was a humorous effort of 
the old school. On second thoughts, I remember me: it was 
“ Cupid’s Garden.” The tune was a jumble of the vocalist’s own 
invention. His daughters went into the adjoining room, and gave 
us some delightful music during the evening; and when the fire 
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brigade had left, Mrs. Lemon, sitting by the ingle, and without any 
accompaniment, sang “Wapping Old Stairs.” It was some little 
time before she acceded to her husband’s wish for the rare old 
ballad. Never before nor since heard I “ Wapping Old Stairs” 
sung with so much sympathetic taste and sweetness. It was a 
pleasant sight to see the kindly and admiring husband watching his 
wife, and beating time with his unlighted pipe. The elder Disraeli 
devoted some interesting chapters to the matrimonial state of lite- 
rature, and the domestic relationships of public men is an attractive 
theme both with biographers and readers. Mark Lemon’s married 
life was one of perfect peace and happiness. He married early in 
life, influenced in his selection of Miss Romer by the good old 
influence which in the days of our grandfathers was not sneered at as 
weakness, nor laughed at as sentiment. Love matches in these 
modern days are the luxuries of the poor; but even here education 
is necessary to make women understand their duties to their husbands, 
and to develop the innate chivalry of man, so as to keep him out of 
the police dock for wife-beating. Not that Mark Lemon was rich 
when he married. He had his way to make ; and with the aid of a 
loving and devoted wife he made‘his way. Had he been less 
anxious to do justice to his family in the days of his prosperity, he 
would probably have been less sanguine in the investment of his 
earnings for their welfare and more successful at the last. The oualy 
home sorrow of Mark Lemon’s life was owing to the comparative 
failure in the world of his eldest son, who, during a short career in 
India, suffered so seriously through change of climate, that for some 
years he had been disabled from any great physical or mental effort. 
This, however, was in a measure made up to the disappointed father 
by the unity and affection of his children at home; and latterly he 
was very much assisted in his Punch and other correspondence by 
his youngest son, Harry Lemon, who has written several dramas 
which are full of promise. 

In the fields not far from Mark Lemon’s pretty cottage at Crawley 
was a small farm-house, where the editor of Punch wrote most of his 
atest works. 

“T find it difficult,” he said to me one day during a pleasant 
Sussex ramble, “I find it difficult settling down to work sometimes. 
It seems out of character, an old boy like me telling love stories.” 

“‘ Experience gives old boys an advantage over young ones,” I said. 

“ But the young fellows have enthusiasm and faith ; for that matter 
I don’t know that I have lost faith, nor sentiment either ; but I hurry 
over love scenes as if I had no business with them.” 
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“T don’t think you do yourself justice. Where is your writing box 
as you call it ?” 

“Over yonder,” he said, pointing to the outskirts of Crawley, 
“and I have spent some happy hours there. When one gets fairly 
started, scribbling after all is a pleasure.” 

“Truly. If authors are rarely rich in this world’s goods they have 
hours of happiness which riches cannot purchase. 


‘There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which none but poets know.’” 


“It is a blessed dispensation, my boy,” he said. “I hope I am 
not getting too old for its enjoyment. Writing does not come easy 
to me now. It often takes me an hour or two before I can work 
myself up to it. This is the process. A light breakfast or luncheon, 
and a steady walk to the little cottage-farm I told you of. When 
I get there I lock up my room, put out my paper, nib my pens, 
and get all in order. Then I go outside, light my pipe, wander into 
the farmyard, look at the cows, or the pigs, or the poultry, or 
anything else ; sit on a gate, perhaps, if I can balance myself, sni 
the local perfumes of hay and straw, and presently the fit comes on ; 
down goes the pipe, up comes the pen, and away you go.” 

I know several men of letters who are in the habit of carrying their 
work about with them in the hope of doing snatches at odd times. 
During the last five or six years Mark Lemon always had an un- 
finished novel in his bag. He had chambers in London at 31, 
Bedford Street, where he wrote occasionally. If his bag was there 
you might be sure his unfinished novel was there also ; if you saw the 
bag at his office in Bouverie Street, there you might be sure was his 
unfinished novel; if you encountered him in the train on his way 
home, there you would see his bag, and in it you might safely swear 
was his unfinished novel. You would be equally safe in saying that the 
story never grew at Bedford Street, nor at the Punch office. It was 
in that plain little room in the cottage-farm where the old man 
dreamed himself young again, until the failing brain and the tired 
hand brought him back to the sad Reality. 

He may be said to have renewed his youth in Scotland during this 
pleasant tour of which I am writing. From the outset he had 
resolved that this journey should be one of pleasure. We had no 
cares, not only because we had no letters, but the entertainment was 
a financial success in Scotland before it began. The troup was 
engaged by the committee of the Glasgow Athenzeum, and they were 
responsible for everything except stage management. Moreover, the 
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Scotch showed a high appreciation of Mark Lemon, both as a man 
and an actor, and everything was conducive to happiness. There 
was but one hitch, and this was soon over. “I never had a happier 
time” was Mark Lemon’s frequent comment on the day’s 
doings. 

On Thursday in that memorable week we left Edinburgh for 
Greenock, stopping on our way at the George Hotel, Glasgow, where 
the amateur impresario had duly ordered an early dinner. The 
Lemons had friends waiting to see them. Leaving them to take sweet 
counsel together, Shallow undertook to show me the house in which 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie lived. Shallow was, in truth, native and to the 
manner born, and he was not at all pleased with my remarks upon some 
of the incidents which forced themselves upon our attention in the 
neighbourhood of the Saltmarket. In less than half an hour we saw 
two brutal fights, one of which was terminated by the police, only 
apparently in time to save the life of a drunken rowdy without shoes 
or stockings. Naked legs, more or less influenced in their move- 
ments by whisky, were common enough in this low quarter of the 
town, which had given itself up to dried fish and whisky shops. But 
the house of Rob Roy’s Lowland cousin seemed to hallow the 
Saltmarket, and make it sacred ground. The Wizard’s touch was 
upon it. Where, indeed, is there a spot in all Scotland which is 
not sacred to the memory of Sir Walter Scott ? 

It was in the locality of the Saltmarket that we concocted a little 
pleasantry to accompany the luncheon at the George. In one of 
those miscellaneous shops which are to be found in the low quarters 
of our big towns, we saw a collection of the toy buckets which belong 
to children’s parties at the seaside. Painted upon the outside, in 
particularly obtrusive letters, were sundry christian names. 

“Have you a bucket with ‘ Harry’ upon it ?” asked Shallow. 

“Eh, mon, that have we,” said the storekeeper. 

‘What is the price ?” 

“ Twopence.” 

“T will take it.” 

“ How much for this little figure of Punch ?” I asked. 

**Saxpence,” was the curt reply. 

“Wrap one up for me.” 

In an adjacent shop there was a store of jewellery, such as would 
have paid a king’s ransom, if golden glow and crystal glitter might 
denote intrinsic value. There were brooches, rings, bracelets, neck- 
lets, lockets, set with jewels of every hue. 

“‘ Here thou mayest lay out that thousand pounds which Falstaff 
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will pay thee back anon, Master Shallow,” I suggested, in Shallow’s 
own vein. 

“T know not how, unless I buy the entire shop,” said Shallow, 
“and that may not be; but let us in, and see these Brummagem 
wares.” 

“Tis well we buy some sweet trinket for Mistress Quickly.” 

“ Aye marry, well said i’ faith,” Shallow replies. 

A pair of ear-rings set with emeralds, a diamond ring, and a brooch 
of rubies and pearls, were our united purchases, and Shallow paid 
elevenpence for the whole of this magnificent collection. 

“At dinner, during the courses, let these jewels and art treasures 
come in ready packed and directed to the company, eh, Master 
Shallow? Gifts from admirers who saw them play, eh, Master Shallow?” 

“ Excellent, i’ faith,” responded Shallow. 

“Thou art a man after my own heart, Master Shallow, and wilt 
continue if thou’lt only forswear long pipes and live in some fashion. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow, we have 
seen merry times.” 

“That we have, that we have,” Shallow rejoined, always up in his 
part, “in faith, Sir John, we have; our watchword was em / boys / 
Come let’s to dinner, come let’s to dinner. O the days that we have 
seen! Come, come.” 

And we “comed,” as Artemus Ward would say. 

By the way, Shallow and Bardolph were intimate friends of the 
deceased humourist, and Shallow imitated the famous American’s 
style very successfully ; so that occasionally we had a strange admix- 
ture of Ward and Shakespeare. For example, in the Saltmarket, 
Shallow having unintentionally run upon a dram-drinker with the 
usual bare legs, said dram-drinker offered to fight the amateur actor. 
“No, my friend,” said Shallow, “I am not a fightist, but I can 
apologise ;” and he did, with mock professions of abject sorrow, 
which the dram-drinker neither seemed to understand nor appreciate. 
“ Hoot, mon, ye’re just daft I ken, its nae good hammering a feuil.” 
“ By the mass no, 7’ faith,” said Shallow, “ you had better let me 
went.” And thus did he. 

After the first course of our early dinner, there arrived a mysterious 
but imposing looking parcel, directed to “ H. L. Bardolph, from an 
admirer who desires to give expression to her pleasure by a little 
present.” Shallow crumbled his bread, and looked thoughtful. 
Mistress Quickly was silent and anxious. Bardolph seized a knife, 
and began to open the parcel. Falstaff commanded that the banquet 
should proceed. Bardolph, after much exercise of his knife and his 
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patience, came upon the little tin bucket, inscribed “ Harry,” to his 
intense disgust and the general merriment. 

“That’s Shallow !” said Harry. 

“‘ What is ?” was the response, “it is anything but shallow. On 
the contrary, it is a deep, roomy bucket.” 

“Thou honeysuckle villain,” exclaims Bardolph, “thou Fustilarian, 
an I be not the death of thee I’m a poulterer’s hare or a stock fish.” 

“Go to,” says Falstaff, “here be other fish, aye and ready fried. 
Now, by my lady, this is a merry feast most sweet impresario.” 

And so it was. I call to mind few merrier. Ere the fish was 
removed there came in three separate parcels of jewellery for Mistress 
Quickly, “ Real jewels,” said the lady, “aye, she was sure of it ;” 
and she carried the joke further, to Shallow’s annoyance, by wearing 
the Brummagem trinkets with her Sunday things on the “Sahbath 
ye ken.” The feast was concluded by the presentation of that little 
figure of Punch which came from the Saltmarket, and Mark Lemon 
vowed it was an excellent model and one which he should treasure. 

“You remember that horse mounted with a figure of Punch— 
it stands on my mantel-shelf in Bouverie Street ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That was one of the figures in a grand procession modelled 
and sent from Germany years ago, illustrating the imaginary in- 
stallation of Mr. Punch as a doctor of philosophy. There is a 
diploma hanging by it in which Punch is officially and legally set 
forth as Doctor Punch.” 

“Yes,” said Bardolph, “the Scotch gentleman, who made ¢hat 
joke, very much admired the equestrian Punch. I shall never forget 
that fellow. The governor you know very seldom uses anything 
from outsiders, not that he doesn’t wish to do so, but because no 
good jokes come from outsiders. However something, I forget what 
it was, came from Edinburgh; I think it made two lines; it was 
nothing particular. One day the author presented himself. You 
know how obliging the governor is. Well; he saw this gentleman 
from Scotland, who unfolded his business, which was to receive his 
money for the joke. The governor smiled, said he would see to it, 
and told the jokist to call the next day. Meanwhile he passed a little 
account for him for a guinea and left it with me. It was not worth 
a guinea, I remember the joke in question. Punch does not pay 
me on that liberal scale. I presented the memorandum to the 
gentleman when he called. ‘A guinea,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Hoot, mon, 
what gude is that? I’ve taen a week’s holiday and come all the 
way from Edinboro’ on the faith o’ the money I'd get from ye.’ It 
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was true. How much he expected I can’t say, but he expected it 
would pay for his week’s holiday.” 

While we were talking some dona fide presents really did arrive. 
They were received with great suspicion, but Bardolph’s triumph 
was complete when he found himself proprietor of a handsome 
Scotch bonnet with silver mounting and ostrich feather. Shallow 
received a similar compliment, and soon afterwards these distinguished 
members of the company donned their new head-gear. There was 
some discussion as to their right to wear the feathers, but the 
authority was disposed of by the summary process of ignoring it, and 
Bardolph declared himself at once “a chieftain to the Highlands 
bound.” Shallow wrapped an imaginary plaid about his shoulders, 
and defied criticism, though he looked anything but dignified in his 
bonnet. You need broad shoulders and a stalwart form to carry a 
full-sized Scotch bonnet with dignity. Shallow was not “ thiswise,” as 
he would have said, but otherwise, and he had a cockney habit of 
sticking his hat on one side. This is very laudable and characteristic 
perhaps after an evening at Evans’s, but a Scotch bonnet worn 
awry in the day time, and in Glasgow too, does not add to the dignity 
of the wearer. 

In due time we arrived at Greenock ; what we could see of it by 
the dim light of gas, and through the somewhat opaque atmosphere 
of a Scotch mist, was anything but pleasant. The Tontine, however, 
had a warm reception for us. 

“This is a very nice bedroom—it will do capitally,” I said to the 
waiter who carried in my rugs. He was a wiry, cunning, clever- 
looking fellow, with something of the Flintwich twist in his 
manner. 

“ Aye, it’s all reight. Ye’ll find everything gude in this hgose,” he 
said, unstrapping my luggage. Then screwing his head round at me, 
he added, “ But ye’ll hae to pay for it.” 

With which suggestive remark he left me. 

My first desire in Greenock was to see a London paper. I found 
out a newsagent close by the hotel. 

“Have you Zhe Times ?” 

The man looked at me vacantly. 

“Or Zhe Standard ?” 

No reply. 

“ The Telegraph ?’ 1 next suggested. 

“ The Greenock Telegraph, yes,” said the man, handing me the local 


paper. 
“ No, I want a London daily.” 


c 
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“ Ye'll get none in Greenock,” he replied, with an air of triumph; 
“ye'll get nae London dailaies in Greenock: we dinna tak 
’em.” 

On further inquiry, I found that Punch and The [7lustrated London 
News were the only papers to be had in Greenock. 

I encountered Shallow leaving a barber’s shop. 

“ Been to get soap,” he said, ‘‘ always something lost. The Prince 
is in a terrible way—just beginning to dress and no soap. 
Volunteered to get some. Fine specimen of the native, the shop- 
man. ‘Are ye gaeing to see this Faelstoff?’ he asks me. ‘I am, 
sir,’ says I. ‘I'd like tae be gaeing myself,’ he replies thoughtfully ; 
adding, as a finale, ‘Aye mon, there mun be summat in this 
Shakespeare, or he wouldna a lasted sae lang.’” 

I accompanied Shallow to the hall, a fine building recently erected. 
The Prince was grateful to Shallow for the soap. Hal was most 
fastidious over his toilette. He made up the Prince admirably, 
looked every inch a Prince, though he confided to me, even in his 
regal habit, that he had had a splendid offer to go back into the tea- 
trade, and thought he should do it. This mixture of romance and 
trade, of worldly prospects and stage tinsel, struck me as peculiarly 
‘ incongruous. Imagine Prince Hal in the tea-trade. It would have 
been far easier to regard my friend as a Prince indeed, than to 
have turned him into a commercial; for he was a fine, athletic 
gentleman, with a bright eye and a commanding manner. Presently 
I found him fencing with Poins, who, in this tour, doubled 
that character with the Chief Justice. Our porter was in great 
trouble. Everything was all right, he said, but he had lost his mate. 
He had barely confided his woes to me when his mate appeared. His 
mite would have been a better term, though the young gentleman 
was an important member of the company. He stood about three 
feet in his shoes, and played the page. It was one of the most 
interesting scenes in the entertainment which opened with Falstaff 
and his page. “Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor?” Our 
porter (who, by the way, used to “go on” as an apparitor) was 
delighted to find that he had not lost his mite, of whom he took 
quite a motherly care during our travels. 

The play went off admirably. During his long “wait,” Shallow 
had a serious conversation with my crooked friend the waiter, the 
result of which was the unearthing of as fine a bottle of port wine as 
could be desired. Falstaff pronounced it perfection. 

“How old?” said the waiter afterwards, in reply to Bardolph. 
“How old, did ye say? Weel, this hoose has been in the trade a 
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hundred year, and I dinna ken when they laid this wine doon 
ye see.” 

Our actors’ supper that night was a very pleasant entertainment ; 
the comforts of a cozy fire and smoking dishes being enhanced by 
the pattering of the rain and the sighing of the wind without. Mr. 
Henry Johnston, the secretary of the Glasgow Athenzum, who had 
charge of the show on behalf of his committee, joined us, and 
Falstaff was in high spirits. 

“This is a better supper than old used to give the actors at 

in my early days,” he said by-and-by. “It was an actors’ 
hostelrie, and once a week they had a tripe supper; the host, a 
humourous fellow in his way, presiding. Some of the actors got 
tired of this plain fare, and one of them suggested a change in the 
menu, ‘By all means,’ said the host, and at the following meeting 
the actors and a few friends were present, myself amongst the number. 
Ushered into the dining-room, there were great demonstrations of 
preparation. The host sat in state on a raised seat at the further 
end of the table; by his side stood a servitor holding a herald’s 
trumpet. The table was thick with covered dishes. When we were 
all seated the herald blew a flourish and the host in a loud voice 
said, ‘Remove the covers, let the repast begin.’ There were meats 
of all kinds, birds, chickens, game, tarts, fruits, everything we 
could think of ; but they were the contents of a child’s toy-box,— 
wooden meats, wooden birds, painted grapes, painted apples. A cry 
of disgust, mingled with shouts of laughter, greeted this satire upon 
the actors’ desire for luxuries. At the first burst of surprise, old 

in his loudest voice cried, ‘Jem, bring in the tripe.’ The 
wooden viands seemed to have whetted the general appetite, and we 
had a very jovial evening. It was the host’s fancy to play the part 
of a king. At a certain hour the club broke up; the time of 
departure being proclaimed by the entrance of a page who bore 
upon a velvet cushion a very large key, which he presented on his 
knees. ‘Her Majesty, my Queen,’ then said the host, addressing 
the actors, ‘has graciously sent me the castle key. Farewell!’ And 
so the club broke up.” 

Talking of actors, Falstaff told us how he and Leech had 
discovered Robson acting in an _ out-of-the-way place where 
they had looked in having an eye to some particular bit of character. 
They were very much impressed with the stranger’s performance, 
and this, I believe, led to his being engaged at a respectable theatre 
in town. It was very rarely that Mark Lemon spoke of his colleagues 
on Punch before strangers, but the conversation this evening turning 
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upon something in which Shirley Brooks’s name was memtioned, he 
said, with enthusiasm, “Shirley’s is the most graceful pen in Lon- 
don.” Mark Lemon was peculiarly unselfish in criticism. He 
seemed to delight in discovering excellencies in the works of others, 
A naturally kind nature had been influenced by the editorial watch- 
fulness for talent. He was continually on the look out for genius. 
If, however, he was slow to condemn, he was very emphatic and 
hearty where he did condemn. His admiration of the elder Kean, 
and his contempt for the younger as an actor, stood out in remarkable 
contrast. But Mark Lemon had stronger likes than dislikes. This 
moral balance was of immense benefit to Punch in the early days 
when it was building up its reputation. Against anything like 
humbug he was a stout and persistent opponent. Spiritualism, for 
example, was a form of humbug which he detested. Just at the time 
when Punch was particularly fierce in its denunciations of spiritualism 
I had chambers in Bedford Street on the same floor as Mark Lemon’s 
rooms. One morning, before breakfast, Mr. Home, the apostle of 
spiritualism (and a very agreeable and pleasant gentleman, apart 
from his peculiar power, of which I know nothing), called upon me. 
He was in my room when Mark Lemon entered in his dressing-gown, 
anxious to give me some news which he had received that morning 
by letter. I felt myself in an “awkward fix.” I did not introduce 
the gentlemen. ‘They bowed to each other, Mark Lemon in his 
courtly genial fashion. After an awkward pause Mark Lemon 
retired. 

“Who was that polite and kind-looking old gentleman ?” Home 
asked. , 

“Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch,” I said. 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed Home. “ I could not have believed it.” 

Presently I breakfasted with Mark Lemon. 

“Who is your friend ?” he asked casually. 

“What do you think of his appearance?” I asked. 

“QO, a decent fellow enough ; why did you not introduce him ?” 

“Tt was Home, the Spiritualist,” I said. 

“Humph, can’t compliment you on the society you keep. Lee 
takes an interest in spiritualism, he would like to know Home, I 
dare say. One of our fellows can do all those tricks of the table 
and the guitar business.” 

“ Punch has been very hard upon Home,” I said. 

“If he likes to name a day and come to Bouverie Street, I will 
undertake to find him a fair and liberal committee ; and, if we fail to 
see through his tricks, Punch shall recant. There !” 

FF2 
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Death enhances in interest the sayings and doings of one who 
filled so important a place in the society of letters as Mark Lemon. 
It is often the more minute incidents in a man’s life that are most 
indicative of character. The world is naturally and laudably curious 
to learn how its leading men carry themselves in daily life, and 
what they say and think behind the scenes of their public position. 
Terence advises the student to consult the lives of other men as he 
would a looking-glass, and from thence to fetch examples for his own 
imitation. In holding up the biographical mirror, it is a delicate and 
difficult duty to weigh what may be fairly considered private con- 
versations and opinions. I have to thank my friends in the press for 
accepting these papers as discreet and entertaining so far. It is 
often the case that close and intimate acquaintance does not increase 
your esteem for a public man. His character is often improved 
when you are left to fill up the portrait from imagination and by the 
help of his works. This was not so with Mark Lemon. To know 
him intimately was to esteem him the more ; and it is in this nobility 
of character that lies the peculiar delicacy of telling his story. 
When it comes to be done from the beginning, his biographer will do 
well to make it a perfect history. “A life that is worth writing at all 
is worth writing minutely.” 

JosepH Hatton. 


( Zo be continued.) 





AMONG THE INSURANCE OFFICES. 


(XYANY years ago, when a boy engaged in a merchant’s 

office, where it was my fortune to be detained 

generally until eight or nine o’clock in the evening, I 

used to gaze wistfully at the shutters of the insurance 

companies descending slowly and determinedly at four p.m. It was 

my mid-day—my early afternoon,—when the lucky clerks of the 

different Fire, Life, and Marine establishments issued smiling from 

their lofty portals, sneering, as I thought, upon me, as if they 

read in my perspiring visage that I had to return for some hours 

to the dingy second-floor of my principal in Great St. Helen’s, there 

to strain my youthful biceps at the copying-press, and imbibe a 

pleasant tonic in the process of sticking postage stamps on letters by 
the hundred. 

I used to wonder, with awe in my heart, by what means young men 
contrived to get themselves elected to insurance clerkships : whether 
they must necessarily be sons or nephews of the directors ; whether 
they were nearly related to the large customers ; or whether, as in 
the civil service, they were subjected to terrible competitive examina- 
tions, and compelled to answer all manner of brain-racking questions 
having no reference whatever to the duties which were afterwards to 
be required of them. 

Never shall I forget the thrill of joy that shot through my aspiring 
bosom when an uncle of mine informed me, after a good deal of 
preliminary coughing, necessary (as he thought) to the importance of 
his disclosure, that he had by dint of much perseverance succeeded 
in securing me an appointment to a vacancy in a certain insurance 
office. How my worthy uncle procured me the enviable distinction 
I know not. He was neither a director, nor a policy-holder to any 
extent that I am aware of. Suffice it to say that he got it for me 
somehow, and it was not for me to inquire into the means used so that 
the end was agreeable to me. 

The number of years that have elapsed since that time have not 
effaced from my recollection the imposing grandeur of the manager, 
long gone to his last resting-place. His dignity nearly overwhelmed 
me, affecting particularly my weakly knees. His magnificent head, 
highly polished, and all over benevolent bumps, like Mr. Casby’s, 
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with a fringe of snowy hair around it ; the sonorous voice flowing ex 
ore rotundo, and causing his language to sound more like ancient 
Greek than commonplace English ;' all these are but as of yesterday, 
remaining stamped upon the tablets of my memory as indelibly as 
the word “ Calais” was said to be upon the heart of Queen Mary. 
He was not Casby, the collector of weekly rents, but Casby, the 
Manager : Casby apotheosized ! 

In my experience I have noted that, to the uninitiated, the life of 
the insurance official appears a wonderfully easy one, gliding along like 
unto some quiet stream flowing deep in a lonely valley and far away 
from the turbulent ocean. But the uninitiated are wrong, as the 
uninitiated usually are, and little know the responsibility and wearing 
anxiety of a man placed beneath the jealous eyes of a number of 
directors who, though they interfere little with him if matters go 
well, harass him terribly should unlooked-for disaster befall the 
Company. 

Thus it is sweetly pleasant to have to inform your board that the 
cholera has been making sad havoc among your most robust policy- 
holders ; that Yokohama or Constantinople have been nearly burned 
down ; or that a P. and O. steamer upon which you are holding 
£20,000 or £30,000o—certain to arrive !—has unfortunately struck 
upon a rock (of which nobody was aware) in the Red Sea, and gone 
to the bottom without hope of salvage. 

If the actuary, manager, or underwriter had only the fair wear and 
tear of nature to contend with things would not be so bad. It is the 
shameful amount of swindling going on—not perhaps so much in life— 
for that is too awful to be lightly played with—but in fire and marine, 
which deprives the shareholders of their legitimate profits, and by 
causing losses to exceed what they should do in the regular way, 
forces the honest customer to pay for the dishonest. 

A well-authenticated case is reported to have happened during the 
early part of the last century, where a man, having heavily insured the 
life of his wife, she so well simulated death as to deceive the most 
learned doctors—unless they were bribed to blindness ; and a writer, 
well known several years ago as a contributor to the periodical 
literature of the day under the zom de plume of Janus Weathercock, 
became notorious as the slayer, by poison, of his nearest and dearest 
friends that he might procure the large sums he had insured upon 
their lives. Charles Lamb has alluded to him as “ kind, light-hearted 
Janus Weathercock ;” but the great essayist little thought that the 
heart he deemed gay and light belonged to a forger and a murderer ! 

A curious kind of insurance originated concerning the Chevalier 
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D’Eon when he was in England. His sex appears to have become 
the subject of doubt, and it was decided that policies should be 
effected as to this point at a premium, I believe, of fifteen per cent., 
a hundred pounds to be paid should he be proved to be a woman. 
Business was transacted to an enormous extent, and the state of 
affairs coming to the ear of the chevalier, he advertised that on a 
particular day he would make his appearance at a certain City coffee- 
house and satisfy all concerned. ‘The matter came, however, to an 
abrupt termination when the chevalier, true to time, arrived at the 
appointed place arrayed in the uniform of a French officer, and 
challenged any one to disprove with sword or cudgel his right to the 
dress he wore. 

A favourite mode of insurance was that of fortresses which were 
under siege, and the chances of the holding out or surrendering them 
within a certain time were betted for and against in the most reckless 
way ; until at last Parliament, alarmed at the danger to the community 
of such a state of things, put a stop after a while to the effecting of 
policies, where no legal interest existed, under severe penalties. I 
may mention here, by way of parenthesis, that gambling still goes on 
to a great extent at the present day in marine insurance, where sums 
are effected with certain underwriters by speculators on ships which 
they believe will come to grief, with the understanding that the policy 
shall be considered sufficient proof of interest, no further questions 
to be asked or documents demanded. 

It must not, however, for a moment be imagined that life offices 
stand alone in the unenviable position of being made the objects, and 
far too frequently also the victims, of designing villany. 

The fire offices, from the great difficulty necessarily experienced in 
proving incendiarism and the fear they have of gaining a name for 
being litigious and illiberal, naturally lay themselves open to 
becoming the prey of numerous scoundrels who look upon the 
companies’ funds as a prolific source whence to extract “the needful ” 
in a moment of urgent pecuniary pressure. It is so very easy to fill 
that convenient receptacle of every house—the cupboard under the 
stairs, or in a shop the vacuum beneath the counter—with paper, 
shavings, and straw ; so easy to spill (accidentally, of course) a can of 
paraffin over this accumulation of rubbish ; so easy, nay, so generous, 
to give the servant (should the insurer possess one) a holiday to see 
her friends ; so pleasant for the said insurer to take his wife and 
family—we all like a little recreation sometimes—to the nearest 
theatre or music-hall ; whence they are suddenly called by a messenger, 
who brings the terrible news that their home is burning ; it being a 
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remarkable fact that in all suspicious fires the family have generally 
been absent at the play. 

But the more artful incendiary goes farther than this. I recollect a 
case where a certain gentleman, who had been once or twice at the 
theatre under the circumstances above alluded to, and had in all 
instances received liberal payment from the insurance companies he 
had honoured with his patronage, thought it would be a grand feature 
in his favour and give incontrovertible evidence of the genuineness of 
the catastrophe if he remained in the house until the fire-escape, 
stationed only a few doors off, should be brought up and he be 
rescued from his critical situation. My friend, however, reckoned 
without his host, for on the eventful night the man having charge of 
the escape was called into the country to visit a relative, suddenly 
taken ill, and, unfortunately, carried the key of the stable with him ; 
the consequence being that the chief actor in the scene was nearly 
suffocated before he could be got down from his window in the second 
floor. Who could fora moment doubt the integrity of this insurer 
when he applied for compensation? What dozen of enlightened 
British jurymen could dream of convicting a prisoner who had barely 
got off with his life? Such jurymen do not exist, and so the cheque, 
as the reader may suppose, was speedily forthcoming. 

It is the custom with Offices to keep a watch upon premises in 
which a fire has happened until the settlement of the loss ; and, in 
disputed matters, the débris is very often examined for the purpose 
of finding, if possible, remains of the stock that may be stated to 
have previously existed. Thus, for instance, I remember a good 
story of a large Company having resisted the claim of a tailor who, 
among other items, demanded a considerable sum for trousers (he 
had, he said, an army contract on hand) which he alleged to have 
been destroyed by the fire: the reason for resisting being that 
scarcely a button, without which the “ unmentionables ” could hardly 
be supposed to have been perfect, was to be found in the rubbish ; 
and brass buttons do not, in a fire, easily vanish without leaving a 
trace behind. Two men were therefore secretly set to work in the 
tailors shop (of which the roof had been destroyed) in order 
carefully to sift and analyse the remains ; and, while they were thus 
engaged, a wonderful shower of new brass buttons came flying 
unexpectedly over the wall. This, as may be supposed was damning 
evidence against the claimant, whose counsel however perpetrated a 
joke as a set off to a bad cause by replying, when called upon to 
account for the extraordinary phenomenon, that he could not explain 
the arrival of the buttons “ unless, indeed, they came on their shanks!” 
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As far as regards the Marine Offices, there is no doubt that they 
are swindled to an enormous extent; there being several owners 
whose reputation for losing ships has become so notorious that no 
underwriter will accept one of their vessels knowingly at any 
premium. The field here offered is so vast, and the chances of 
detection so minute, that the wilful destruction of ships is carried on 
almost with impunity. Sometimes, however, a long career of villany 
is suddenly brought to a well-merited close, as in the case of the 
Severn, in which owner, captain, mate, broker, and broker’s clerk, 
each came in for a long term of penal servitude. 

The herring case, which was tried not long ago, was a very interest- 
ing one, and amusing, inasmuch as it demonstrated to what lengths of 
impudence the fraternity will go. After having insured his usual 
cargo of Yarmouth bloaters, Mr. Brown was one day found alone in 
an open boat in the Channel by some fishermen, to whom he told the 
tale that his cutter had been run down and sunk, his crew drowned, 
and only himself saved. The underwriters pitied the poor fellow, 
and handed him the amount of his claim. Mr. Brown went on his 
way rejoicing, and was, of course, encouraged to proteed. He had 
found a gold mine, and determined to work it. Again he insured his 
bloaters by a certain smack to France, and was concluded to have 
sailed at once. A day or two afterwards he reported himself, with 
his man Friday, to Lloyd’s Agent at Margate, stating that his vessel 
had been lost at sea, and that he had just then been landed on the 
jetty by some French fishermen. But the Nemesis was at hand. 
The Office, on making inquiries, found that the smack stated to have 
sailed with the herrings had never existed, that Brown and his man 
had been seen at Gravesend when they should have been in the 
Channel ; and it was thus enabled to put an end to the sharper’s 
career by procuring him a long period of incarceration. 

Those missing ships, what a terrible fate is theirs; leaving the 
different ports—the sailors, with yearning hearts, regretting the dear 
ones they have left behind, or looking forward to those at home they 
trust soon to see—to sink in some distant ocean spot, none living to 
tell the sad tidings. Many of them, I fear, are missing merely in 
name—being rechristened and sold in out-of-the-way corners of the 
globe, owner and captain pocketting a handsome sum by the 
transaction. It is to be hoped that the occasional bringing to 
light of these practices must at length open the eyes of underwriters 
to their own interests, and cause them to inquire more carefully into 
and resist all suspicious claims, so as to render attempts at imposition 
and fraud more dangerous than they are at present. 
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It is a source of great regret to thinking people that the British 
public should be so easily led away by a dazzling prospectus, on 
which, among the list of directors, important names figure, without 
making sufficient, if any, inquiries, or carefully considering what they 
are about to do before reposing their confidence in certain Insurance 
Offices. A noble lord as chairman, and half a dozen highly credited 
names—there are many Smiths besides the banker!—are quite 
sufficient at once to procure a roaring trade from customers too heed- 
less to ask for further particulars. A capital of a million sounds 
indeed imposing, but yet not a farthing of it may have been paid up, 
not a share subscribed. Promoters of companies well know the value 
of a good name, and will spare no endeavour to secure a Barclay or 
a Martin, never caring whether they be related or not to the princes 
of Lombard Street ; and peers are often easily caught by the bait held 
out to them—* Nothing to do you know, my lord ; 600/. a year just 
to attend the board, and sign your name a few times.” The noble- 
man once safely brought to land, the Triton fairly secured, the 
minnows follow as a matter of course. It is so grand to put your 
civic calves under the same mahogany as his lordship, even if 
the mahogany be only a board-room table. 

Then the magnificent buildings, with the elaborate external carv- 
ings, and the internal splendour ; the massive cabinet work, the clean 
paint, the metal, the Turkey carpets; all help to form the spider’s 
web into which the poor flies are too often allured to their ultimate 
disaster. But the flies should beware, and not take everything they 
see and hear for granted. It is so easy now-a-days, with a little 
trouble, to find out all about every thing and every body: and, after 
the constantly recurring exposures, people should surely begin to 
discover that a handsome edifice, with plenty of mahogany, and an 
abundance of drass fittings, with the inevitable messenger in con- 
spicuous livery, are no more a guarantee of security and respectability 
than stone walls a prison make, or iron bars a cage. 

Most people remember the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan 
and Life Assurance Company, and most people are well acquainted 
with the illustrious Mr. Montague Tigg—or, rather, Tigg Montague, 
Esquire,—its originator ; and most people have laughed heartily over 
the pages treating thereof. Alas! I grieve to say it, the Anglo- 
Bengalese is no joke, but a sad reality, and has its prototype amongst 
us ; and of Tigg Montagues there are plenty,—wary fellows, keen as 
the hawk, who well know how to make a comfortable living out of 
other folk’s credulity, and yet steer clear of the Old Bailey. Let 
us trust that the day of reckoning is not far distant. 
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The idea of the Anglo-Bengalee is undoubtedly taken from the 
doings of the Independent and West Middlesex Fire and Life 
Insurance Company; or, as it was at the time facetiously termed, 
the West Diddlesex. This association, one of the greatest swindles 
of modern times, was started in 1836 by a shoemaker, a footman, 
and an errand boy. Scarcely a banker, brewer, or merchant was 
there whose patronymic was not made use of by those rascals in 
concocting their list of directors; and the trade they carried on in 
insurances and the granting of annuities was, on account of the 
facilities and large rate of interest they offered, something unpre- 
cedented. The immense sums of money paid into their coffers 
(they kept their account at the Bank of England) were squandered 
in dinners and drinking ; their office in Baker Street was the scene 
of grand parties and musical soirées ; their wines were exquisite ; their 
cook an artist. They “carried on” for a long time, their stock of 
impudence never failing them. ‘The standing toast at their feasts 
was— 

** An honest man ’s the noblest work of God !” 


The bubble burst however at last, through the indomitable perse- 
verance of Mr. Peter Mackenzie of the Scottish Reformers’ Gazette, 
who, notwithstanding the actions brought against him by the directors 
of the West Middlesex, succeeded at last in rousing the public to 
a perception of the nefarious proceedings of this spurious Insurance 
Company. 

It is refreshing to turn from such scenes as these and find 
consolation in the fact that there are in England several Insurance 
Offices whose action, during the years they have been established, 
have been such as to gain for them an unlimited respect. The 
Hand-in-Hand is, I believe, the oldest of these, having been started 
towards the end of the seventeenth century; while the Sun, originated 
a few years later, is the result, and a flourishing one, of a meeting 
held in the back parlour of a public-house, not far from its present 
handsome office, during or soon after the South Sea bubble. The 
attendants at that meeting were not probably of a very wealthy 
character, but their project was successful, and had that lucky run 
during the first years of its existence which is the making of an 
Insurance Company. 

The most prosperous undertaking in this way of late years was the 
Mercantile, which sprung into life after the large fire at Tooley 
Street, at which Mr. Braidwood was killed. The Tariff Offices, 
smarting under their heavy losses, determined to raise the rates on 
wharf and dock policies very considerably, and the merchants, to 
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protect themselves, made up their minds to have an Insurance 
Company of their own on the non-tariff principle; a principle, 
however, which, in face of the strong and combined opposition of 
the Tariff Offices, has never yet been found to answer. And so the 
Mercantile, after a year or two, gave in and joined Tariff, its 
confreres. 

These Offices, together with many others, carry on a large busi- 
ness all over the world. Agencies in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America transmit large sums of premium to their directors ; and all 
these agencies have their numerous sub-agencies, which, small though 
they may be in themselves, yet collectively tend greatly to swell the 
revenues of the chief agencies. In revenge for the operations which 
our Insurance Offices carry on abroad, we find that foreign com- 
panies occasionally establish branches in our midst. A large Austrian 
office has been feeling its way in this country for some time, and has 
met with some encouragement ; while lately an American Fire Office 
and an American Life Office have opened in two of our most 
important thoroughfares, and will, no doubt, together with the 
Austrian, after a time make head among us. The American Life 
offices have, I am informed, one prominent feature, that they do 
not hold a policy vitiated by suicide. It is said that Cousin Jonathan 
is beginning to find out the advantage of this, and, when through 
misfortune or speculation he beholds himself ruined, insures his life 
heavily, blows his brains out, and thus provides for his family. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is generally considered to be 
the only party favoured with those communications from insane 
individuals, who remit conscience money in the shape of bank-notes 
for Income Tax they have shirked at one time or another. The 
managers of Insurance Offices, however, often receive sums of money 
from mysterious correspondents, whose memories are troubled by the 
recollection of some crime committed in the past. I have known of 
two or three thousand pounds at a time arriving from a hidden 
source, the sender merely requesting “(an acknowledgment in Zhe 
Times at early convenience.” Such visitors are welcome. They 
entail no trouble and waste notime. How different from the respect- 
ably-dressed and plausible old gentleman, with white hair and snowy 
shirtfront, who, after introducing himself into your room, enters upon 
a long story about his large mercantile operations, the peroration of 
which, however, invariably introduces fens / That interesting being, 
too, “‘the young man of good address,” is a terrible nuisance to all 
secretaries ; well-spoken, and polite, with language which, though 
profuse, means nothing at first, his conversation gradually tends to 
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an advertisement for the /msurance Claptrap or the Fire, Life, and 
Marine Swivel-eyed Argus. He is most persevering and irrepressible, 
returning again and again to the attack, until you are forced to take 
“half a page” to get rid of him. 

Of Insurance Companies that have been set going very many have 
been compelled to wind up for want of proper support, and other 
causes. ‘The Sugar Refiners had their own company ; the Licensed 
Victuallers theirs ; the Pawnbrokers theirs, ~The Hebrew Office stands 
high in the estimation of the public, and boasts members of the 
richest family in Europe among its directors, 

Among the Offices that are defunct we find some curious names : 
the Amazon, the Canton, the Consols—not, of course, to be con- 
founded with the security it was named after; the Cosmopolitan, 
prescribed as to its limits by the Court of Chancery ; the Era—a very 
short era, indeed ; the Justice—let us hope the claimants received it ; 
the Mitre, not that of infallibility ; the Oak, a weakly sapling; the 
Waterloo—no victory, certainly ; the Solvency Mutual, turning out to 
be mutual insolvency. All these, and many others, gallant barques 
when they left the haven, have been wrecked upon the shoals of bad 
management and extravagance, 





BATTLES FOUGHT UPON THE 
RHINE. 


= OURNALISTS are necessarily often time servers, they 


{ must flatter their nation, they must soften down disagree- 

Kl} able truths, they must explain away the arguments of 

the enemy, they must urge only when they are urged, 

they must preach the doctrine required of them. Artists 

do much the same, they paint popular prejudices and 

they follow popular cries. Now and then a Haydon 

stands alone in the wilderness, and denounces a 

national folly or a national crime; but woe be to such a man, 

for his bones will rot beside the camel’s, and line the jackal’s cave or 

the vulture’s nest. The journalist who brands a popular but un- 

righteous war, or a popular frenzy, with their true name, had 

better need no larger house than the tub of old Diogenes, for he 

will certainly get none, and no stronger wine than Adam’s white 
seal, for he will probably taste no rarer vintage. 

And these remarks are apropos of a certain picture which a few 
weeks ago was the wonder and delight of Paris, and to-day is probably 
a cause of tears and shuddering and shame. It is one of Doré’s 
revelations of mystery, full of his old cleverness, and (must we 
say it?) his old tricks, for men of dangerous facility are apt, 
however clever, to become mannered. It is what he has done a 
thousand times in his “ Dante,” in his “ Milton,” best of all in his 
earliest and after all his strongest work, “’The Wandering Jew.” 
The faintest description will be enough for readers who know his 
style. Ina gorge of the Rhine, with grey cliffs, dimmer and dimmer 
as they recede, with their crumbling eagles’ nests of robber fortresses, 
and their vines clustering upon vines, the artist has shown us the ghosts 
of Condé’s and Turenne’s cavaliers, and of Hoche’s and Bonaparte’s 
legions, rising from their red graves to urge forward the army of to-day, 
the chasseurs of this outwitted emperor. Minister no more such sweet 
poison for the age’s tooth, M. Doré: better you had made those 
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ghosts, whose bodies were long ago torn with shot and crushed 
beneath Ambition’s cannon wheels, rising to tell their children of their 
danger and their doom, rising to scare them from the crimson heights 
of Weissemburg and the orchards of Worth, rising to warn them of 
the folly and ruin of their leaders, and of the misery and despair 
that waited for them in the thunder-cloud. 

Ever since the time of the Merovingian kings, ever since the 
world began probably, war has tainted the Rhine streams with 
human blood. The world grew wiser and saw further—produced 
its Galileos, its Raphaels, its Shakespeares—still, the swords crossed, 
and the dead men went floating down the Rhine. Dynasties, kingdoms, 
nations, races, passed; kings reigned and died—still the dead men 
went floating down the Rhine. Nations broke their chains, nations 
were enslaved—still, the dead men went floating down the Rhine. 
Many a vintage of blood this fair river saw; many a dying soldier 
crept among its vines to groan and then to die. Many times 
its cliffs echoed back the thunder of the cannon; many a time 
the storm of war tore through its vineyards. The proudest ornament 
of the Rhine, says the poet, is the crimson robe it wears when the 
enemies of Germany float dead upon its waters. 

The wars of the middle ages are, as Milton says of early English 
history, the mere fights of kites and crows. Many of those men 
in steel who lived on the rocks of Rabenstein and Falkenstein 
fought on the Rhine banks, and many perished in its stream. 
The thieves were indeed always slaying and thrusting at each other, 
and fighting for the plunder they stole from Nuremberg, Worms, and 
Spires. 

The first real battles on the Rhine that are worthy of record are 
those by which the great Turenne won his glory. This extraordinary 
general, always most terrible when hardest pressed, was the son of a 
Duke de Bouillon, and from the earliest age shewed a genius for war. 
Being a delicate child, he was so anxious to inure himself to the 
fatigues of war that he was one winter’s night found by his tutor 
asleep on the ramparts of the town. At thirteen he went to learn 
arms in the camp of his uncle, Prince Maurice of Nassau, and at 
sixteen distinguished himself as a captain of infantry at the siege of 
Bois le Duc. A marshal in 1635, he went under the orders of the 
Cardinal de la Valette to defend Mayence from the Imperialists ; 
and there he first began to study the Rhenish frontier. But from 
Mayence the French army had to retreat to Metz for want of money 
and food. During this splendid but dangerous retreat of thirteen 
days, Turenne acquired the name of “ Father” from his care of the 
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soldiers. Always in the front rank of the rear guard, he divided his 
own meals with the hungry and worn, he threw away his baggage and 
gave his carriage to the sick and wounded, and he even gave up 
his horse to a wounded man to save him from the enemy. 

La Valette, to wipe away this defeat, besieged Saverne, where 
Turenne was wounded in the arm by a musket shot. Scarcely 
recovered, he hurried to Franche Comté, and won two battles. In 
1637 he helped the Duke of Saxe Weimar to take Breisach, the key 
of Germany in the west, and a town sixteen miles from Frankfort. 

In 1644, with 5,000 cavaliers and 4,000 fantassins, Turenne 
passed the Rhine at Breisach, surprised and beat the Imperialists, 
and relieved Fribourg. He then took Philipsbourg and Mayence, 
so rapid were French conquerors in those days. Left by the 
Duke of Enghien with only 600 men, to keep in check on the 
frontier Mercy and the Duke of Lorraine, he seemed to be omnipresent 
at that crisis. He saved Spires; he raised the siege of Baccarat ; 
he took Kreuznach (how familiar these names seem to us just now) ; 
he kept the enemy from uniting their severed forces, and during 
the winter pushed into Suabia and Franconia and marched up to 
the very gates of Nuremburg. The wearied troops at last clamoured 
for rest. Surprised in their quarters (1645) by Mercy, Turenne kept a 
firm front, rallied his troops, and pushed, not for the Rhine, but to 
Hesse, where the Landgravine had promised reinforcements. When 
Enghien returned, the great battle of Nordlingen was fought in 
Bavaria. The French centre was pierced, the right wing gone, 
when Turenne on the left wing with the Weimar allies struck the 
Austrian army in flank, and, supported by a reserve of Hessian 
pikemen and musketeers, won the victory. In spite of this murderous 
but useless battle the French had to retreat and entrench themselves 
on the Rhine behind the cannon of Philipsbourg. The campaign of 
1645, however, ended, to the delight of Mazarin, by Turenne chasing 
the Spaniards from the Electorate of Tréves. 

The next campaign of Turenne on the Rhine, 1646, was even more 
admirable. By a finely planned and swift march he passed the 
Rhine at Wesel (a place where the French in Napoleon’s time shot 
those brave rash officers who joined in Schill’s premature revolt), 
traversed Westphalia and Hesse, and joined the Swedes. It was his 
strategy to win the game, and cry check to the Emperor in the 
fewest possible moves. Though inferior in force to the Archduke, 
Turenne tormented and baffled him, turned his position, passed into 
Suabia, swept through Bavaria, threatened Franconia, and finally 
won the game, Maximilian cried out for peace. 
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Turenne then prepared to swoop on Austria; for, like Lucian’s 
Cesar, he thought nothing done while ought was left to do; but Mazarin 
now recalled the army tothe Rhine. The Weimar troops, unwilling to 
leave Germany, refused to pass the Vosges and serve in the Low 
Countries. At the instigation of their mutinous generals, Reinhold 
and Rosen, they indeed effervesced into mutiny, drew their swords, 
and rode clattering and splashing across the Rhine at Strasbourg. 
But Turenne was not a man to bend to mutineers ; alone he threw 
himself among their swords, and strove to persuade and coax, to 
threaten and order them to remain. He even rode with them 
as far as Philipsbourg, but it was no use. Then he broke out 
into a flame—that great powder magazine, his heart, exploded with 
rage. He arrested Rosen; he won over two regiments. With 
them he flew after the rebels, overtook them in the valley of the 
Tauber, drove into them headlong, put them to the rout, and laid 
low some hundreds of these stiff-necked troopers. Then recrossing 
the Rhine, Turenne defeated Montecuculi at Sommerhausen, and slew 
his colleague Melandez. All Bavaria was then at his mercy ; Austria 
lay bare to his sword ; and the victory of Sens, won by Condé over 
the Spaniards, happening about the same time, brought the Emperor 
on his knees, and the result was the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
thus terminating the terrible Thirty Years’ War. 

During the wars of the Fronde Turenne remained loyal, and fought 
for Mazarin and the young king against Condé. By the capture of 
Dunkirk, and those wonderful victories over the Spaniards which led 
to the French conquest of half the towns in the Netherlands, Turenne 
obtained the Treaty of the Pyrenees, for which he was made Marshal 
General. If he had turned Catholic, Mazarin -had offered to restore 
the title of Constable in his favour, but the hero refused. 

In 1672, when France made war on Holland, Turenne again rode 
to the Rhine, and crossed at Wesel. During three months, with 
consummate genius, and with, as usual, inferior forces, he baffled 
Montecuculi, and his old adversary, the Duke of Lorraine, who wanted 
to pass the river at Mayence, Coblentz, or Strasbourg, and join William 
of Orange. The enemy at last fell back disgusted and mortified into 
Westphalia. Against the king’s wish Turenne kept moving all the 
winter, and, uniting his troops to those of Cologne and Munster, 
advanced so far on the Elbe that the Elector cried for peace. But 
Turenne had not men enough to prevent the junction of the Im- 
perialists and the Dutch, so returned to the Rhine to punish the 
Bishop of Wurzburg and the Elector of Tréves for breaking faith 
with him. During this long and tedious campaign, Turenne 
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endeared himself to his soldiers, who were devoted to his person and 
proud of his fame. On one occasion Turenne, exhausted with 
fatigue, fell asleep under a bush. Heavy snow coming on, some of 
the soldiers cut branches, and spread their cloaks over them to 
shield him. “What are you doing there?” he said, awakening. 
“We want to preserve our father,” the soldiers replied, “that is our 
great anxiety. If we were to lose him, who would take us back to 
our own country ?” 

In 1672, Louis XIV., who had already partly conquered Flanders, 
and only yielded up Franche Comté at the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
in 1668, to obtain breathing time for fresh preparations, invaded 
Holland with 130,000 men. All the wealth and genius of Europe 
seemed at the disposal of the young king. Fifty millions of francs 
had been spent in the organisation of this great force. Thirty French 
vessels had joined our English fleet of a hundred sail to sweep the 
coast of Holland. Condé and Turenne were among the generals of 
Louis ; Vauban, the greatest engineer of the world, was to conduct 
the sieges by the profoundest mathematical laws ; Louvois, the great 
minister, was to regulate the finance ; Luxembourg (afterwards the 
great foe of William of Orange) was one of the commanders ; 
Martinet (his name has become proverbial, who only a year before 
trained several regiments to the use of the bayonet) disciplined the 
infantry. There was even an historian on the Royal staff, to record 
the victories of the Fleur-de-lis. The twelve companies of the gardes 
de corps were all gentlemen ; the gendarmes of the guard, the light 
horse, the musqueteers, and the hundred Swiss, shone with gold and 
silver, ruffled it in silk, or braved it in velvet. ‘What a war!” 
exclaimed Madame Sevigne, with the prettiest horror in the world, 
‘the most cruel, the most perilous of which we have ever heard since 
the march of Charles VIII. into Italy. They tell the king that 
Yssel is defended with two hundred pieces of cannon, 60,000 infantry, 
three great towns, and a large river.” 

To meet this host of Frenchmen the Dutch merchants had but 
25,000 poor soldiers, commanded by young Prince William of Orange, 
then only 22, and of a feeble constitution. Four Dutch towns 
surrendered, and Louis came to cross the Rhine. Condé, informed 
by the peasants that the extreme dryness of the season had made 
the river passable, selected a place on an arm of the Rhine. It 
was only guarded by an old tower, which served as a toll house for 
the ferry, and by seventeen Dutch soldiers. The Count de Guiche 
reconnoitred the place, and found that there was only:a spot about 
the centre twenty paces wide where the cavalry would have to swim. 
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Fifteen thousand of the king’s household troops, the flower of his 
cavalry, plumes flowing, scarfs fluttering, corselets glittering, at once 
dashed in. The infantry passed over a bridge of boats and copper 
pontoons, invented by the redoubtable Martinet. The King himself 
directed, or thought he directed, the whole march. The Dutch had 
only 500 troopers and two weak regiments of infantry, unsupported 
by artillery, to resist their assailants. A few Dutch horsemen rode into 
the river to attack the French, but soon retired, and the Dutch infantry, 
also raked by the French artillery, surrendered. Louis lost but few 
of his men. The Count de Nogent and some other reckless riders 
straggled away from the ford, and were drowned. The young Duke of 
Longueville, having too much wine in his hot head, fired at and killed 
a Dutch officer, who was on his knees begging for mercy. The Dutch 
infantry, enraged and in despair at this cruelty, snatched up their 
muskets and fired a volley, which killed the duke. A Dutch cavalry 
officer, seeing Condé getting out of a boat and about to mount 
his horse, rode up and shot him in the wrist—the only wound Condé 
ever received in all his battles. Paris made much of this passage of 
the Rhine. “The general notion,” says Voltaire, sarcastically, after 
the war, “‘ was that the whole army had swam the river in the face of 
an entrenched host, and in spite of the artillery of an impregnable 
fortress, called the ‘ Tholus’ (Toll House).” “It is true,” he adds, 
“that if there had been a body of good troops on the other side, the 
enterprise would have been very perilous.” Boileau puffed himself 
out till he looked nearly as large as Homer, and wrote a poem in 
favour of Louis, and fifteen years later, when Condé was a worn-out 
old veteran, Bossuet spoke of the passage of the Rhine as “the 
prodigy of our age, and of the life of Louis le Grand.” Napoleon, 
however, always mathematically just about all battles but his own, 
spoke of the affair with great contempt as a fourth-class military 
operation, because in that place the river was fordable, weakened by 
the Waal, and only defended by a handful of men. 

Instantly the French had crossed the river, Zutphen, Arnheim, 
Nimeguen, Utrecht, &c., surrendered. Indeed, such was the panic, 
that an officer, named Mazel, said to Turenne, “If you only give me 
fifty horse, I could take two or three places.” But Louis, flushed by 
success, overshot his mark. He refused the Dutch offer to surrender 
Maestrecht and all the frontier towns beyond the Seven Provinces. 
Turenne was absent. Louvois directed the rejection. The Dutch 
grew desperate at this, and a mob, cruel in their wild fear, tore to 
pieces the patriot De Witt, and chose the Prince of Orange Stadt- 
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resolved, when all was lost, to sail en masse to their East Indian 
settlements rather than become slaves of France. 

In 1674 Louis had four great armies in the field; one on the 
borders of Spain, one in Germany, one in Flanders, and one in 
Franche Comté commanded by himself. The Prince of Orange 
fought Condé with bull-dog pertinacity at Seneffe, a village in 
Brabant, but with no result except the loss of 6,000 men on each 
side. The great Turenne led the army that was to scare Ger- 
many, and passing the Rhine near Philipsbourg, a place overlooking 
a region of dull morass above Spires, defeated the old Duke of 
Lorraine and the Imperial General Cafrara at Sintzheim. With 
20,000 men Turenne then crossed the Rhine and swept the Pala- 
tinate, driving the confederate German Princes beyond the Neckar 
and the Maine. 

The moment the cat passed into Lorraine the mice came back and 
began to nibble at Alsace. Then round flew Turenne and routed 
them at Mulhouse. He now began “to eat up” the Palatinate, as 
this cruel old soldier of the Thirty Years’ War called it. The fright- 
ened citizens from the walls of Mannheim saw two cities and twenty- 
five towns given to the sword and flame. At the end of this cam- 
paign there was not, said Turenne, a single enemy in France who was 
not a prisoner. Louis XIV. during this year had repeatedly begged 
Turenne to return with the troops and defend his kingdom, but he 
refused in a bold letter, which ended in these words,— 

“T know the strength of the Imperial troops, the generals who 
command them, the country where I am; I take all on myself, and 
I accept the responsibility of the result.” 

“Turenne,” says Voltaire, “never won one of those great battles 
that decide the destinies of nations ; but still he was one of the greatest 
captains of Europe.” Condé envied him, and Napoleon praised him. 

Early in life Turenne, sent by Mazarin to rally the troops of some 
German allies, had passed the Rhine at Breisach (1644) and beaten the 
enemy : he was now to fall beside the Rhine. In 1675 he had to stop 
Montecuculi, the great Imperialist general, from passing over the 
Rhine and ravaging Alsace and Lorraine. For six weeks these 
clever players manceuvred without leaving an opening for the adver- 
sary. The moment at length came; and Turenne, who was on the 
German side of the Rhine, seized it. “I have them,” he cried, and 
prepared to crush them between his army and the river. The battle 
was fought at Saltzbech. Turenne was cannonading the church and 
chateau and giving directions for the erection of a fresh battery to 
stop a column of the enemy, when a shot struck him. The horse rode 
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on twenty paces, then Turenne fell dead. No general remained to 
carry out his undeveloped plans, and the soldiers, wearied of mistakes, 
at last called out in irony, ‘Turn out our father’s piebald mare, and 
she will lead us.” 

“A soldier is dead to us,” said Montecuculi, “who has done 
honour to mankind.” The French retreated, pressed hard by the 
Imperialists, but Condé soon arrived to protect them, and the 
Germans then fell back. 

In the wars of the Revolution, when the Prussians threatened Alsace, 
Hoche, who had risen from the ranks, distinguished himself, although 
constantly repulsed by the Duke of Brunswick, in dispatching a corps 
of 12,000 men to harass Wurmser, and to join Pichegru on the 
Rhine. The result of this manceuvre was the dislodging of the 
Austrians from the lines of Weissemburg, the relief of Landau, and 
the liberation of Alsace. In 1794, when the Austrians were feeling 
secure, the French suddenly plunged across the Rhine and seized 
Dusseldorff. They then, under Custine, stormed Mannheim, after six 
different assaults, and committed frightful atrocities on the inhabitants. 
In 1797, when Napoleon was in Italy, Hoche with 80,000 men 
strove to establish a Rhenish Republic. Having concentrated at 
Andernach, he at daybreak crossed the Rhine at Neuwied and carried 
the Austrian redoubts at the point of the bayonet. An obelisk at 
Neuwied still records the bridge that Hoche threw across to the 
island in the middle of the river. In the meantime, before Le Fevre 
could seize Frankfort, Moreau had also crossed the, Rhine and 
fought the Austrians at Diersheim. It had been Carnot’s great plan, 
in conjunction with Napoleon and Moreau, thus to give the Austrians 
no breathing time. Moreau, with the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
was to have pressed forward on the eastern frontier of Germany, 
supported on the left by Jourdan and the army of the Rhine, until 
Moreau should be in a position to communicate with Bonaparte 
through the Tyrol. The combined armies were then to advance on 
Vienna. Jourdan in front drove Wartensleben back as Moreau did 
the Archduke Charles, notwithstanding the Austrian general showed 
superior military genius. Leaving a force to employ Moreau, the 
Archduke suddenly joined Wartensleben, and with a superior force 
overwhelmed and routed Jourdan. The German peasantry rose 
and harassed his rearguard, while Moreau by a brilliant and daring 
retreat through the Black Forest, with difficulty saved his army. 

Before crossing the Alps for the campaign of Marengo, Napoleon 
left the army of the Rhine in charge of Moreau, who was to watch the 
Germans and to cross the Rhine near Schaffhausen, and, marching on 
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alone with his whole force, to place himself in the rear of the greater 
part of the Austrian army. But Moreau was too cautious for such a 
daring scheme; he crossed the Rhine, however, at the end of April, 
reached Augsburg by the 15th of July, and kept the Germans from 
interrupting Napoleon’s invasion of the Milanese. 

Bonaparte did not fight many battles on the Rhine. His great 
ambition flew with such an eagle flight as soon to sweep beyond 
boundaries so puny. His great victories were far away from 
France—in Italy, in Egypt, on the Danube, and on the Elbe. 
Marengo was in Piedmont, Austerlitz in Moravia. In 1813, after 
that terrible defeat of his exhausted army at Leipsic, when the allies 
killed or captured 50,000 Frenchmen, there was much blood again 
shed round the Rhine. The battle of Hanau in Hesse was really a 
fight for the road to the Rhine, for the Austrians and Prussians were 
pressing close on the retreating Emperor. Wrede and 45,000 Bavarians 
barred the path to France. The fight began in a wood near a small 
river and a village called Neuhoff. The French tirailleurs fought from 
tree to tree like deer stalkers, and the Bavarians seeing two bat- 
talions of the guards arriving to their aid, and thinking the attack 
was in force—always an unwise supposition, that needs confirmation 
—gave way ; at the same time a dash of sabres on their left chased 
their cavalry behind the river. The road to Frankfort was now open ; 
but the French rearguard of 18,000, under Mortier, was still behind, 
so Marmont was left with three corps of infantry to cover their 
retreat while Napoleon pushed on to Frankfort. 

The French were not out of the German claws yet. The next day 
Marmont made a double attack upon Wrede and the Bavarians at 
Hanau, which he bombarded, at the same time pushing his grenadiers 
over the bridge at Neuhoff; here the Bavarians on foot succeeded, 
and a body of 1,000 or 1,200 got across the Knitzigg, but were in- 
stantly fallen on and bayonetted. At this moment Wrede himself 
was dangerously wounded, and his son-in-law, the Prince of Cot- 
tingen, killed on the spot. The Bavarians then drew back, and left 
the Frankfort road open to the French. During this battle a German 
miller, seeing a hard pressed body of Bavarian infantry passing the 
channel of his millstream, driven hard by French cavalry, instantly 
with infinite promptitude pulled up the sluices, and enabled the 
infantry to reform. For this service to his country the miller was 
afterwards pensioned. The French lost in this sharp action 6,000 
men, and the Austro-Bavarians 10,000. This was on the 31st of 
October. Napoleon left Mayence on the 7th of November, arriving 
in Paris on the 9th, and ordered an instant conscription of 300,000 
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men. In this retreat he had only gained two victories, Dresden and 
Hanau ; while at Gross Boeren, Janer on the Katzbach, and at Culm, 
at Dennewitz, Mocker, and Leipsic, the allies had defeated him. 
In the skirmishes too, military writers showed that France had been 
outnumbered in light cavalry, light infantry, and sharpshooters. 

On the 25th of January Napoleon left his wife and child and 
departed for the frontier. Just before he departed, he exclaimed to 
a senator who objected to the levy as likely to produce alarm :— 

“Wherefore should not the whole truth be told? Wellington has 
entered the south, the Russians menace the northern frontier, the 
Prussians, Austrians and Bavarians threaten the east. Shame! Wel- 
lington is in France, and we have not risen in mass to drive him back. 
No peace, none, till we have burned Munich. I demand of France 
300,000 men ; I will form a camp of 100,000 at Bordeaux, another 
at Metz, another at Lyons. With the present levy and what remains 
of the last, I will have a million of men. But I must have grown 
men, not these boy conscripts who encumber the hospitals and die of 
fatigue on the highways. Counsellors, there must be an impulse 
given: all must march; you, the fathers of families, the heads of the 
nation, it is for you to set the example. They speak of peace, and 
I hear of nothing but peace, when all around should echo to the cry 
of war.” 

Wishing to avoid the 40 fortresses that protected the Rhine from 
Basle to Mayence—Mayence to the mouth of the Scheldt—the Allies 
violated the neutrality of Switzerland and took Geneva. On the 21st 
of December Prince Schwarzenburg crossed the Rhine with the 
Austrian army at four points and advanced upon Langres. It sur- 
rendered, as did Dijon, but Lyons repulsed its assailants. Blucher 
and the army of Silesia advanced in four divisions, blockading the 
frontier fortresses of Metz, Sarre Louis, Thionville and Luxemburg, 
while other troops passed tke defiles of the Vosges and pressed 
forward to Joinville, Vitry, and Saint Dizier, to be in communication 
with the central army, which had already penetrated as far as Bar-sur- 
Aube. Napoleon finding the allies linger at Langres prepared with 
70,000 men to check the allies with 137,000, and stop their march 
to Paris. At Chalons he made his stand, and struck his first blow at 
Brienne, the well remembered scene of his school days. The brave 
campaign which some writers think evinces Napoleon’s highest 
genius, ended, as we all know, in the abdication of Fontainebleau. 

The history of towns on the Rhine is a record of sieges and 
battles. Louis XIV. and Vauban built this fort ; Turenne destroyed 
that ; this village was fired by Wrede’s men; this one on the opposite 
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bank by Bonaparte’s. Let us sketch a few of the Rhenish strongholds 
in more detail. All who have been to beautiful Coblentz have gone 
across to Ehrenbreitstein to see to the best advantage the junction of 
the Rhine and the Moselle, and the course of the first noble river from 
Hoizenfels to Andernach. The Gibraltar of the Rhine, Ehren- 
breitstein, was the old refuge and stronghold of the Electors of 
Tréves, who in later times, before they lived on the other side of the 
river, occupied a palace at the foot of “ The Broad Stone of Honour.” 
Marshal Boufflers besieged this rock in 1688 for Louis XIV., in the 
wars we have described ; but it laughed all efforts of his to scorn, 
though Vauban built the batteries, and Louis XIV, in the most 
flowing of wigs, strutted hither to see it surrender to his cannon. 
But the Republicans, fiercer and less scientific, took it in 1799 after 
a terrible siege, during which cats rose toa florin and a half each, 
and horse flesh to 30 kreutzers a pound. When the French had to 
surrender it after the peace of Luneville, they spitefully blew it up. 
Byron’s fine lines :— 


** Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shattered wall, 

Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height 

Yet shows of what she was when shot and ball 
Rebounding idly, on her strength did light, 

A tower of victory ; from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watched along the plain. 

But peace destroyed what war could never blight 
And laid those proud roofs bare to summer’s rain ”— 


are no longer true. Since 1814 the Prussians devoted to the repair 
of this fortress the fifteen millions of francs which France had to pay 
her after the war. The government has also besides expended on it 
1,200,000/. The works at Coblentz on both sides of the Rhine, 
Murray’s Handbook, a reliable authority, says can form a fortified 
camp to hold 100,000 men, and yet could be defended by a garrison 
of only 5,000. The magazines are capable of storing provisions for 
ten years for 8,ooo men. The steep rock (wilfully exaggerated by 
Turner, who makes it touch the clouds) is defended by about 400 
pieces of cannon. The weak point, the English guide books say, is 
the north-west ; but three lines of wall there have quite made up for 
nature’s defects, and are strong enough for any number of French- 
men’s heads to knock against. The cisterns in the rock are able 
to hold a supply of water for three years, and there is besides a well 
sunk 400 feet, and communicating with the Rhine. 

Coblentz with its fortifications, which took twenty years to complete 
and which spread from the Rhine to the Moselle, commanding the 
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approaches from Cologne and Tréves, and the roads to Mayence and 
Nassau, is one of the staunchest bulwarks of the Rhenish Provinces, 
of which it is the capital. Its lines form a fortified camp capable 
of containing 100,000 men, and they unite the two systems of 
fortifications of Carnot and Montalembert. It has been the scene 
of hard fighting, for not far off at Weissenthurm the French under 
Hoche, in 1797, crossed the Rhine in spite of the Austrians, and 
a monument near the roadside bears the simple inscription :— 

“L’armée de Sambre et Meuse & son Général Hoche ;” near 
the junction of the Rhine and the Moselle, at Fort Franz on the 
height of Petersburg is the grave of the young general ; and not far 
off is a monument to General Marceau, another young hero of the 
Republic, who was killed at the battle of Altenkirchen in 1796, in 
attempting to cover the retreat of General Jourdan. The generals 
of both armies attended his funeral and wept over his grave. 

At no great distance is Engers, supposed by antiquaries to be the 
spot where Cesar effected his second passage of the Rhine by 
means of a bridge which he threw across the river. In our neces- 
sarily rapid survey of the Rhine we next pass on to Mayence, on 
the left bank, before the war a town garrisoned by 10,000 men. 
This town grew up from the camp which Drusus, the son-in-law 
of Augustus, turned into a frontier fortress of great strength. 
Gustavus Adolphus, the armed defender of German Protestantism, 
built a fort on a tongue of land here to command both rivers. The 
Prussians bombarded it in 1793 and half destroyed the old red 
sandstone cathedral which in 1813 the French turned into a barrack 
and a magazine, much to the detriment of the old elector’s monu- 
ments with which it is stuffed. Napoleon had intended to throw 
a double stone bridge over the Rhine at Mayence, but his reverses 
came and the model alone was executed. Those who remember 
when, refreshed by a dinner-glass of Hochheimer, strolling out to 
see the sunset view of the vineyards of Wiesbaden, the Rheingau and 
the Taunus bathed in a flood of innocuous golden fire, will be glad 
to have such pleasant memories aroused. Close to Oppenheim, 
conspicuous by the grand ruins of the castle of Landskron, is 
Erfelden, where in the winter of 1631 Gustavus Adolphus crossed the 
Rhine. The sturdy Swedes rowed over singing a psalm, and there 
is a tradition that their king was ferried over on a barn door. 
A ruinous chapel in St. Catherine’s churchyard is still full of Spanish 
and Swedish skulls. The beautiful church at Oppenheim was half 
burnt by the French during the war of the Palatinate. 

Every Rhenish town has its sorrows to tell of—Worms, that stately 
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old walled town, once the residence of Frankish Carlovingian kings, 
was burnt by Meluc in 1689, by order of Louis XIV. and of Louvois, 
and that shock it never recovered. Frankenthal, near at hand, was 
held in 1622-23 by a band of English under Sir Horace Vere, for 
the Elector Palatine, but Spinola and his Spaniards besieged it, 
and our countrymen surrendered. Ludwigshafen, opposite Mannheim, 
was the scene of many revolutionary fights, and here in 1814 
the Russians, under General Sacken, forced the passage of the 
Rhine. No Rhenish town has been oftener fought over bombarded 
and pillaged than “clean, pleasant, friendly Mannheim.” In 1689, 
when the French took it, the burgers were given twenty days to raze 
their city to the ground; but as they were slow in beginning the 
French drove them out and set fire to the houses. The French 
bombarded it again in 1794, and in 1795 Wurmser and the Austrians 
threw into it 26,000 cannon balls and 1,780 bombs, so that half 
the palace was burnt and only fourteen houses remained uninjured, 
when the 9,700 French soldiers surrendered. 

Spires too has had its trials. In 1689 the French army of 
Louis XIV. took the town and ordered all the citizens to start for 
Alsace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, within six days. The French 
provost-marshal and forty executioners then entered the town, laid 
and lighted trains of combustibles, and set the forty-seven streets 
of Spires ina blaze. Miners also blew up the walls, fountains, and 
convents, dismantled the cathedral, and burst open the graves of 
the emperors. The cruel conflagration lasted three days and three 
nights. In 1794 Custine and his troops, after six assaults, took 
the town by storm, and repeated the cruelty of his predecessors. 
Before the siege of 1689 Spires boasted thirteen gates and sixty-four 
towers defended by artillery. 

Nor would any summary of battles fought upon the Rhine be 
complete without a mention of beautiful Heidelberg, from whose 
walls the great river can be seen by glittering glimpses. This fair town 
the capital of the Elector’s Palatine, has been five times bombarded, 
twice burnt, and three times sacked. In the Thirty Years’ War 
red-handed Tilly, after a month’s bombardment, gave it up to three 
days’ pillage. The Imperialists held it for eleven years ; and then came 
the Swedes with fresh extortions. In 1688 Meluc, a French general, 
sterner even than Turenne and more savage than Tilly, burnt the town, 
slew all the Protestants, and committed a thousand excesses. 

But there is scarcely a ruin on the Rhine but is the work of 
French or Swedish hands, and our space only allows us to touch on 
a few points of Rhenish history. 
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From the heights above Caubt, near Oberwesel, Blucher’s soldiers, 
about to cross the Rhine (New Year’s Night, 1814), seeing the river 
open before them, fell on their knees (like Xenophon’s men at the 
sight of the sea), and shouted with one heart and voice, ‘‘ The Rhine ! 
The Rhine!” That old love for the river still continues warm in the 
centre of every German heart. No foe must touch the Rhine—no 
enemy must plant a flag upon its banks. It is pure and free, and so 
it must remain. That is the chief article in the creed of united 
Germany, and every victory the Prussians win over the French is a 
stronger argument that the inviolable creed it will remain. 

‘* Flow on, fair Rhine—flow free and proud, 
Or come the sun or come the cloud ; 


If for a time thou redder gleam, 
Purer hereafter runs thy stream.” 


WALTER THORNBURY. 





THE CHRISTIAN VAGABOND. 


BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


8) HE Christian Vagabond had tarried long in the Chamber 
(Ly of Christ-—under the roof of the Lady of Charity. But 
9 he was old : strong still, and more than a match for any 
of the brethren in the old men’s room, and yet with 
warnings upon him that the cage was breaking—that the wires one 
by one were loosening, and that the morning was coming when the 
bird would stretch its wings and go. The days had become cold : 
the frost had browned the latest flowers of the year. The fine lines 
of the colonnades, and the foliated capitals that had been cut out in 
the golden play of summer sun-light, were marked as with steel by 
the hoar frost. The fragrant vapour of wood fires stole under the 
corridors; and the crackle of them was cheerful music to the Vaga- 
bond’s ear as he passed the chambers of the Lady of Charity’s forlorn 
guests, on his way betimes to chapel; and to that solemn, consoling 
walk round the graves, in the Field of Rest beyond—to the corner 
where the bones of Dame Rebecca were laid. It was while stooping, 
with unaccustomed stiffness and trouble over this grave, and gather- 
ing the crumpled flowers and dead leaves from it, that the Christian 
Vagabond was surprised. One of the Sisters of the Garden came to 
him with two or three grave-wreaths threaded upon her arm, and 
said,— 

“Venerable master, the Lady bids me tell you that the Chamber 
of Christ is gladdened with a guest not unknown to you. She prays 
that you will come.” 

The Vagabond raised his mild eyes to the ruddy face of the Sister 
of the Garden, and her eyes brimmed with tears ; for her practised 
sight descried passing over the venerable and beloved face, the first 
faint shadows of death. 


, 
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“Give me, I pray you, good sister,” said the Vagabond, “one of 
those wreaths of the flowers the frost has spared, in your beautiful 
Garden of the Graves.” 

With a sweet and modest reverence, the sister handed the brightest 
of her wreaths as she was bidden. The venerable pilgrim, leaning 
heavily upon his staff, stepped to the head of Dame Rebecca’s grave, 
and with unspeakable gentleness laid the flowers upon the breast 
which had been so sorrow-laden in life. And then he remained 
motionless, and his eyes were moist as they roamed from the foot to 
the head-piece of the narrow bed. While he stood thus, and prayer- 
ful murmurs stirred his lips, the Sister of the Garden crept to his 
side, and offering her shoulder to support his feeble hand, dropped 
a second wreath upon the grave. 

“Just as you, my sister, have watched those sweet winter flowers 
from the germ, and are familiar with the history of every petal, do I 
know the story of the sad life of our sister who lies here. It is with 
a strange mystic feeling that I look upon its winter aspect this 
morning : the leafless roses, the crumbled tendrils, and all the tattered 
summer finery. I know you will be the constant gardener of this 
little plot of earth: it will comfort me to be able to think, far away, 
that your hands are lifting the dry leaves, or dibbling the spring 
flowers here.” 

Turning slowly from the grave, the Christian Vagabond walked 
falteringly and downcast out of the Field of Rest, and through the 
dim chapel, towards the Chamber of Christ. The Lady of Charity met 
him on the threshold and drew him away, holding forth her arm as 
a support to him ; and so, to the refectory. And there he was seated 
in his accustomed place. The Lady lifted his morning bowl of warm 
milk to his lips, and pressed him to eat of the black bread soaked 
in honey which always gave him strength to begin his day. Pre- 
sently he asked who was the guest in the Chamber of Christ? But 
the Lady of Charity would not satisfy him, saying,— 

“You shall know, venerable brother, when he wakes. But now he 
is in a deep slumber after long waiting and working and toiling, and 
starving out in the cold.” 

“Then let me,” he said, when he had rested a while in silence, 
let me go to our poor brethren, that I may finish my story of the 
Jewish mother.” 

The old men exchanged glances and shakes of the head, when 
they saw how the Christian Vagabond came into their room, and 
sank into the oak chair by the fire. They too, perceived the sudden 
change, and were awed by it.” 
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“When, my brothers,” said the Christian Vagabond, beginning in 
a faint voice, and taking no heed of the significant glances which the 
old men exchanged, “I had come into the Jewish quarter in search 
of the people who should relieve the outcast mother and her children ; 
I was directed to one Ben Israel, a man of gentle heart, liberal 
education, and one who had travelled much under the scourge which 
Christian communities in various lands had put upon his race. With 
him, I journeyed through the length and breadth of the quarter of the 
poor Jews. A strange, complicated people! Sober and chaste, 
having the virtues the lack of which causes full one-half of all the 
misery civilised Christian communities endure,—they were, neverthe- 
less, vicious, unrelenting, and revengeful. To begin with, Ben Israel 
said, ‘Bring the mother to me, together with her children, and we 
will provide for them ; for know that although our people suffer dire 
hardships ; we who are not in rags, are bound to see that they do not 
die of hunger; nor freeze to death upon the doorsteps of this most 
wicked city.’ 

“The quarter of the Jews was a wonderful separate world 
within a world. Here was a mighty confusion of tongues; the 
ragged Dutchman, the lean Pole, the pale German, chattering a 
strange jargon made out of snips of every language. Cupboards of 
rooms, almost bare, but quite neat ; careworn mothers ; pent-up, un- 
wholesome babes; greasy houses; foggy lanes; all covered and 
impregnated with a general, insatiable greed; every man trying to 
make money of his brother ; chaffering and higgling and cheating at 
every corner; but no violence, no horrible volleys of oaths, no bloated, 
besotted women, nor men staggering drunk. Out of the market- 
place, when he can tear himself from it, the Jew is kindly; and to 
his own flesh and blood, ever most gentle. 

“When I spoke to Ben Israel of the mother and children 
left out in the streets, he and all his household were greatly 
moved, and they would not let this continue to be. Ben Israel 
was a rich man, but it was not his money only, nor chiefly his 
money, which he gave to his hungry brethren. He was a familiar 
figure in the poorest houses of the quarter, this being the habit 
of his people. I saw him at work, in the trim garrets of the poor, 
in the schools and orphanages, and we came upon many a poor 
Jew who had a poorer creature for a foster-child. The ties of 
kindred are very sacred among Ben Israel’s people. They 
stretch over generations and comprehend very distant affinities. 
Also, as you all know, my brothers, the Jew is a provident man, 
stinting himself to save, but also (and this we have been apt to 
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overlook) to raise up his family even in its remote branches. He 
will not let the old man die in the Christian’s poor-house, where, 
as the stranger had said to me, they measure out to a grain and a 
drachm the bread and the wine that will just keep the thread of 
human life from snapping. When the Jew gives to the sick, it is 
enough for him to recover his strength. He so helps his starving 
brother, not that he may continue to feel the pinch of hunger, but that 
he may become a whole and sound man, and work. He will not be 
the prop of the idle, nor the stay of the lazy. Neither will he by his 
improvident niggardliness, keep his unfortunate neighbour so low 
that he must remain an everlasting pensioner on his bounty. The 
Jew is a shrewd reasoner, as well as, among his own people, a 
faithful man. Therefore he gives enough, and has no poor-house, 
no beggar-children of beggar ancestry. He is rewarded in his 
purse as well as in his conscience. He finds work for the workless. 
When the head of the house is sick, and the cupboard is empty, 
he puts something more than a measured loaf on the shelf. With 
a jealous prudence he holds the family together, even at the 
cost of much of the gold which he so dearly loves. ‘For,’ Ben 
Israel said to me, ‘There is nothing so dear as a broken-up family. 
But you must be watchful, and know what is deficient in a sick 
house, and you must give that which is wanted, and not suffer 
your relief to be bound in unyielding rules. We seek out the way 
to afford the widow independence in the saddened home, so that 
she may bring up her children in independence, and only to the 
old and helpless do we accord a permanent bounty.’ And as 
we continued our pilgrimage I saw how much wiser the Jew 
was, in that great city, than the Christian. -Much, I am bound to 
own, my brothers, of the Jew’s better fortune, is the fruit of the 
virtues which have come down to him from remote ages; and 
much of the Christian’s failure amid his poor, is because of the 
disdain with which he has turned upon the lessons that the ‘oppressed 
race’ have offered to him. 

“Your lives, my brothers, as you have discovered them to me, 
show that your misfortunes have been brought upon you by the very 
vices which the Jew abhors and shuns. Hereditary Jew beggars I 
saw in the Low Countries ; but the Jew drunk in the road, beating 
his wife ; the deserter of his child; I have not come upon in all the 
scores of years, during which I have wandered among communities 
of men.” 

The Christian Vagabond ceased ; and the brothers gathered round 
him, seeing his faintness. Bernard, who was always the leader, was so 
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spare and short that he looked like an old child, when he approached 
the great frame of the venerable pilgrim. 

“Let us send to Sister Ursula,” said Bernard; “she has the lightest 
hand and the gentlest voice.” 

“Nay,” and the Christian Vagabond smiled as he spoke, “but I 
fear me, Brother Bernard, if I do not hasten home, it will soon be 
the Sisters of the Garden who will be at work for me.” 

A shudder passed through the old men’s room. Brother Roger 
thrust his knees almost against the burning logs, as though an icy 
finger had been laid upon his back. 

“The venerable master has said wisely—the Jews are a sober 
people. We have never, in our towns, travelled, for example, from 
the Christian to the Jewish quarter.” 

“ And they are a chaste people, remember,” said Brother Timothy. 

“A saving people, who love their kith and kin,” Brother Roger 
whispered. 

Sister Ursula came with the Lady of Charity. The Christian 
Vagabond had always a smile for Sister Ursula, the perfect nurse— 
and yet, he said, “‘the smallest of the sisterhood—a proof of how 
much goodness can be got into a wee body.” Her air of authority, 
as she approached the giant wanderer, was delightful to the holy 
man’s sight ; and he made himself a child in her hands, who could in 
his lusty days have carried her, key-basket and all, in the palm of 
one of his. 

“It is a sharp morning,” the Lady of Charity said in her sweetest 
voice, throwing a smile like a travelling ray of light, round the chairs 
and benches upon which the old men were grouped, “and our 
venerable guest must put himself in our hands, for to-day. I have 
brought Sister Ursula, and she will be obeyed, as our brothers 
know.” 

Roger and Bernard and Timothy smiled acknowledgments of 
Sister Ursula’s tyranny ; and the little woman beamed, as she moved 
about her colossal invalid, preparing to take possession of him. She 
put his staff in his hand ; buckled his black wallet, in spite of his 
remonstrances, over her tiny shoulders, and then proudly gave her 
shoulder to his left hand. Assisted by the Lady of Charity, and by 
some of the brothers, who were almost as infirm as the invalid, the 
Christian Vagabond left the day-room of the old men. 

“Tt may be, my brothers all,” he said as he stood near the door, 
turning his white face upon them, “it may be that the rest of my 
travels will remain untold. My gossiping tongue has faltered very 
much of late. I have some way to journey yet, before I give my 
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bones to mother earth. I am warned that I have tarried beyond my 
right under this holy roof. The Chamber of Christ is for a round of 
guests, and not for one. I am glad that, at this sun-rise another 
pilgrim has come to share it with me. 

“ Farewell, my brothers all. In the love of God we part: by His 
love, we shall meet again.” 

The long, thin hand of the Christian Vagabond raised his scull-cap 
from his unthatched head ; and it glistened with a marble-polish in 
the wintry light, like that of St. Jerome in his study, as Albert Diirer 
drew him ; and Sister Ursula placed the velvet quickly over it again— 
for there was a frosty wind in the open corridor, through which her 
great invalid had to pass. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SUMMA DIE. 


Quiet mostly, but at times fractious as an ailing child, the 
Christian Vagabond rested all day in the refectory, poring over his 
books ; and turning over, again and still again, the papers in his 
wallet. 

“T have to carry them home, my sisters,” he said. ‘They are a 
poor legacy after so many years, which I bequeathe to my fellow 
creatures. ‘The Library of Poverty! I hoped to make it rich, so 
that the Christian student should be able to study, in Clotilda, all the 
arts of alms which man has practised or dreamed.” His unnerved 
hands played among the tumbled books and papers. He was 
awakened from a dream, he was forgetting that which he had seen, 
and yet, as in a mist, stood before him the figures and the scenery of 
the past.* 

“‘* On Gathering Orphan Children to Us,’” the Christian Vagabond 
said sadly, dwelling upon a paper that was blurred to him, “in the 
Library of the Poor, this should be my capital question. The place of 
honour should be for those who treat of the protection of babes. 
Yea, I remember—I just remember—it must be a long way in the 
past, an admirable servant of forlorn children, in whose house babes 
were crowing by the score, and to whose sight the speckless cradle of 





*** As one who from a dream awaken’d straight 
All he hath seen forgets, yet still retains 
Impressions of the feeling of his dream, 
E’en such am I.”—Dante. 
VoL. V., N.S. 1870. 
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a little one gathered from the highway, was the most beautiful picture 
under the sun. He was a little feeble man with bent shoulders, and 
flowing white hair, but with an eye as bright as any girl’s. He knew 
the merry songs of many lands by heart. ‘The babe born last week 
was at home in his practised arms. His pockets were stuffed with 
rings and bells—things to divert and surprise the baby mind. Little 
Brown-Coat, they called him, for he wore a snuff-brown coat reaching 
to his heels. As I followed him through his nurseries, and bath- 
houses, and gardens, and play-grounds, with happy infant faces 
turned upon him from every point, and tiny plump arms stretched 
towards him wherever he passed ; I felt that I could have put him in 
my wallet and not known that he was there. A happier man than 
Little Brown-Coat was never permitted to do God’s work in this 
world. Sometimes I came upon him drawing a carriage full of 
laughing infants ; then again, he would be tempting a tiny creature 
to walk in a go-cart, by holding a sweet morsel at a distance from it. 
Happy Little Brown-Coat! How could he grow old in the midst of 
so much laughing happiness and youth !” 

The Christian Vagabond rested his arms upon the brown folio, the 
bulkiest of all his store ; and then after a pause continued, with a 
weary swaying of the head, “ Old St. Thomas of Aquino, my comfort 
through so many weary doubting hours, be my pillow at. the last. 
Resting here, often sick at heart, I have gathered courage for a fresh 
journey; remembering thy strength through suffering and temptation, 
and the steadfastness of thy resolve to break away from the worldly 
splendours of illustrious lineage, and devote thy piercing intellect 
undivided to the service of thy God. By thy example have I held 
on my way,—by thy light have I passed through many wildernesses ; 
and it was by keeping my thoughts steadily on thee, in the tower 
where temptation assailed thee, and was driven back by thy righteous 
strength ; that I passed through the glitter to which I was born, and 
away from all the wickedness of courts.” 

When he had been silent and at rest for a time, the Christian 
Vagabond again turned to his papers :— 

“These are but stray scraps, my sisters, for our Library of Poverty 
at Clotilda. How trifling is the sum of work one man may do; even 
when his years have been as many in the land as mine have been. 
‘A Treatise on the Almoner’s Table!’ It is a good subject. Another: 
‘St. Vincent de Paul’s Sick Beds.’ My sisters, think of this: a 
Christian army of gentle women, fifteen thousand strong, dispersed 
over the suffering world! Where have I not met them! There is 
not a forest so dark and tangled that it has withstood their advance ; 
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and there is not a mountain over which, with the cross for their tool, 
they have not cut a pathway.” 

And so, dozing and gossipping in a weak voice, and with the help 
of the Lady of Charity, neatly packing his papers and books, the 
Christian Vagabond passed his day ; impatient now and again, 
because the Sisters did not lead him, as he wished, to the Chamber 
of Christ, where the new guest was sleeping. 

The shadows of night were thickening along the gallery, when at 
length, the Lady of Charity came forth with some of the Sisters 
leading and supporting the Christian Vagabond on his way to the 
Chamber. One bore his staff, another his shining wallet, and 
these walked before him, for they knew that he liked to keep 
both in his sight. When he was laid upon his couch, and the 
Lady of Charity and her Sisters had invoked the blessing of God 
upon him through the night, and put his taper handy, and he had 
heard the rustle of the lily leaves fastening the door, he turned 
towards the couch upon which the new guest was still sleeping. 

“Not unknown to me, the Sister of the Garden said.” The 
Christian Vagabond shaded his eyes, albeit the light was not sharp. 
“It is a rough, immense head. The arm and hand are twisted, and 
gnarled in the joints. It is ‘ 

The Vagabond, with suddenly-gained strength, rose from his bed, 
took the taper the Sisters had set at his side, and threw the light 
upon the sleeper—who, with a yawn and a sigh awoke—lifting lazy 
eye-lids upon his disturber. 

It was the dwarfed, deformed son of Dame Rebecca! On the day 
of his mother’s funeral he had presented an aspect of human 
degeneracy too frightful to dwell upon; but now, the masses of 
hair had thinned from his face, and the remaining film of beard 
was white. The sunken eyes had a fiery light in them—fiery, but 
tender withal. Sickness and suffering had refined the ungainliness, 
which was yet shocking to behold for the first time. 

“My son,” the Christian Vagabond said, in his kindliest voice— 
and it was ever kindly—* you should have come to our good Sisters 
earlier : nay you should not have left them. You are sick.” 

“Unto death: unto death,” the dwarf answered with a voice as 
from a great distance, and turning his eyes full upon the Vagabond. 
“T have come back to die—and to speak to you first. How merciful 
in the good God, that He should have given me this blessing at 
parting from the world.” 

“From the day of our birth to that of our final lying down to 
rest upon the bosom of our good mother earth, we are gathering 
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evidences of the mercy and the beneficence of God—if we would 
only judge and think righteously.” 

“ A kick, a cuff, a thrusting from men’s gates, a wry face wherever 
I appeared—misshapen wretch that I am, troubled and ungovernable 
soul that I have been; here has been my portion—but I make no 
complaint. I lay a thankful heart at my Redeemer’s feet, and my 
tears moisten the hem of his robe. When I left you, most noble 
pilgrim, I could not think as I think now. You refused me my 
prayer: and my heart was bitter towards you—towards you and the 
Sisters all.” 

“The Lady of Charity was true to your mother’s wish: nor could 
I ask her to violate it. But rest, my poor son; rest this night, at 
peace, in the Chamber of Christ—and to-morrow we will ——” 

The cripple jerked himself upon his elbow, drew the pillows 
violently about his huge head, to support it, and then turned upon 
the Christian Vagabond, as one prepared for a supreme moment. 

“To-morrow, I shall be carried forth—and the world will no 
longer be frightened with my ugliness. Venerable friend, I see our 
separation will not be for long.” 

“You see truly, I feel it.” 

“ But I go, before the sun rises. So, I pray you, hear me. Listen 
to me patiently. Yours is nearly the only kind voice I can remember 
—except my mother’s, when I was very young.” 

The Christian Vagabond sate by the cripple’s couch, and smoothed 
his pillows while he spoke. 

“You remember the locket the Lady of Charity put upon my 
mother’s breast, when she was prepared for the grave?” 

“T saw it for an instant.” 

“When I dropped it, and the Lady of Charity snatched it away? 
You thought it safe by my mother: you have stood by her grave 
dreaming the treasure was under the flowers you were growing over 
her head. You were all deceived. You refused the poor, weak- 
witted cripple the spare comfort he prayed : and, he took it.” 

The Christian Vagabond folded his arms, and gazed in wonder- 
ment upon the speaker, who remained firm and calm—continuing— 

“ And he took it, and went away with it. He knew that he could 
not remain, and keep it.” 

“May God have mercy on you.” 

“T have prayed to Him, and I have obtained a tranquil heart.” 
The cripple’s voice was strong while he went on—“I went out into 
the world with it, to sleep in the cold, to be turned out of every street 
in which I showed my hideous face; to lie hungry in my blanket ; 
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to thirst along the dusty roads. But I was happy. It has lain warm 
at my heart—as it lay through so many sorrowful years at hers. I 
have looked upon it by starlight, and by snowlight only yesterday, 
as I was tottering back here to see you. Your eyes reproach me: 
but have a care before you condemn a child of the road-side, born 
and nurtured in sin and sloth and dirt. The world has cuffed me 
through my life: the world that never, as boy or man, gave me an 
hour's fair chance, has punished me for its own misdeeds towards me 
enough. Be you more merciful.” 

The Christian Vagabond’s face brightened, and he laid his kindly 
hand about the cripple’s pillow. 

“I have more to tell you. The locket you saw was notall. There 
were two faces in it. I woke one morning. I had been lying upon 
it all night: had bent it: and when I drew it from my breast, the 
back of it was open.” 

“Well, well, my poor lad,” the Christian Vagabond interrupted, 
now laying his head beside the cripple’s, that he might see deeper 
into his eyes, “tell me: I am prepared.” 

The cripple fumbled amid the clothes of his couch; then drew 
forth the locket, and thrust it under the Christian Vagabond’s eyes. 
The old man grasped at it: but the cripple withdrew it hastily. 

“ Nay, venerable father, you ” 

“Close it, boy: you are right.” 

“This is not all. Let me hasten on; for a night is deepening 
upon me I never felt before.” 

“ A night-and-a-day, I pray God.” 

“IT pray so. I saw the face, and who it was—and read the story 
at once. My mother had told me of the Good Messenger of the Poor. 
You were that good messenger whom she had seen ; who had passed 
in her youth like a dream : and who, might have saved her—and the 
world—such an outrage upon it as this poor creature who lies dying 
before you.” 

“Tt was neither her fault nor mine. I had travelled in many 
lands with this trusty staff, and had sought the good of fellow men 
for many years ; before, afflicted with the aspect of starving villages 
and towns and provinces, I resolved one day to put my wallet and 
rough cloth aside, and see what good my voice might do at the court 
of my dissolute sovereign. I did my utmost, and was laughed to 
scorn. I met a lady—far above the rest: but she was haughtily 
denied to me. Yet with her image in my heart I rode away—back to 
my serge, my wallet, and my staff. All my story is told.” 

“Not all, good father,” the cripple said. “Sit close to me while I 
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tell you the rest. The woman who had been driven forth, and who 
had fallen till she was a tramping beggar, became known far and 
wide ; and our folks laughed at her for the splendour of her original 
degree, and the crazy tale she told about a certain Good Messenger 
of the Poor. At last an old tramp tracked her out—none could 
guess why or wherefore.” 

The Christian Vagabond’s head was buried in the cripple’s 
pillow. 

“You remember on a certain night in this chamber that, when you 
had said your prayers, a hideous old man, of loathsome atmosphere, 
who could neither hear nor speak, came: that you bathed his feet, 
and wrapped him in flannels, and lifted him to bed: and that he 
cried his thanks as he fell asleep.” 

““T remember.” 

“That tattered, time-stained waif and stray, abandoned of men— 
was, my father.” 

The Christian Vagabond sobbed, as he kept his face buried in the 
pillow. 

‘A cruel man, I must say it, although he is dead now. I have 
prayed God to forgive him. Of him I can remember only oaths, and 
violence, and thefts. He was so old when I was born that the men 
marvelled, who did not wink and laugh.” 

The cripple held forth his hand, showing a dislocated finger. 

“He broke that with a blow. I have lain exhausted for weeks, 
after his stick. For my mother—upon whom the peace of God 
rests,—I know she never had a smile upon her face, until she escaped 
from him. Within a week of that night you laid him upon this bed, 
the gipsies buried him.” 

“And his name, my poor boy—his name—and let this be all. 
His name !” 

“Was, among his people, Red Reuben, son of the patriarch, 
Michael the Professor.” 

“ He had his way,” the Christian Vagabond groaned. “ My father’s 
blow was avenged, after many years.” 

“ And surely, O my God,” the Vagabond prayed, gliding to his 
knees and holding the cold hands of the cripple, “surely I have been 
blessed in this, that I have been permitted to wash the feet of the 
man who avenged his father’s injury received at the hands of my 
father ; and that I am left to close the eyes of the poor sufferer, who 
was no party to any injury whatever.” 

That night, as he knew it would be, the cripple’s bed was made 
in the dark. , And he was laid in Dame Rebecca’s grave, with the 
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locket—upon which the Christian Vagabond would not look a second 
time. 

With his last strength the venerable pilgrim arose early, and the 
tears of the Sisters pattered upon his blue robe, as he stepped forth, 
his staff clicking even merrily upon the marble of the hospitable 
corridors. 

“With God’s help I will take home the little I have gathered,” 
were the last words he said. 


CHAPTER XVL 
WHERE HE DIES. 


Upon the western slope of the hill which commands Clotilda; and 

at the foot of the cresset which he planted with Goodman Felix and 
his mother, the Christian Vagabond is laid ; with his staff in his arms 
and his wallet for his pillow. Goodman Felix lies near, in the little 
sacred enclosure, which is the chosen walk of the villagers on Sundays 
and holidays. The books and papers he garnered and carried about 
the world, are housed in the open home, the blue smoke of which 
creeps by day and night, to the cresset. It is the Christian hotel 
of Clotilda, still governed by a Goodman appointed by the elders 
of the village. It is the wont of these elders to call their grand- 
children about the winter fires, and discourse to them cheerily 
of the good lord of the castle and the wonders that, in humility 
and piety, he wrought—singing, smiling, and tripping as he 
went. 
For every elder observed this of the Christian Vagabond: he was 
no dismal ascetic. He neither fasted into sickness, nor scourged 
himself, nor shut himself up—refusing to see the glories of God, in 
the mountain and the valley, the rivulet, the turbulent river, and 
the bounding sea. His spirit was fresh and vigorous as the sea 
breeze after sultry days. And when he put his staff away from 
him, and asked his faithful steward to lay it where he might see it 
from his death-bed, he would repeat from his beloved Thomas & 
Kempis :— 

“The light we have is but small, and this we often lose through 
negligence.” 

He knew that he too had lost some ; but he thanked God for the 
little he had been allowed to use. He had lived out of himself— 
wholly given up to the service of his neighbours. His substance was 
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not the most he afforded: he humbly laboured that it might be the 
least of his gifts. The knowledge of the perfect plan of alms, was that 
which he sought in his wanderings; and which, he knew, as he 
walked home to his last sleep, he had not reached. 

“The whole heart, the whole strength, the whole life of a man” he 
would say, “are very little to give; and yet how many will not yield 
the half—nay the tenth of their light to the goud service.” 

He dragged his feeble limbs through Clotilda, smiling on the 
happy place which he had wrought out of the squalid hamlet his 
father had left him; and he took his leave of the happy men and 
women whose grandsires had been beholden to the kind nurture of 
his Goodman Felix. 

“Let each cheerfully live for his neighbour” was his advice. “Be 
jealous husbandmen of every germ of virtue that you see. Love the 
sunlight, the flower in the porch, the bee in the honeysuckle—nay 
the winter wind that sweetens the field, and braces the cattle ; and 
the snow that keeps the corn asleep under its white sheet, for the 
spring.” 

He went from door to door, held up by loving servants of his 
wonderful age : a giant, disjointed, and falling apart. So the elders 
related ; and each cottage had some record special to itself, of his 
last visit. 

“He stood in the doorway,” one would say, “and he spoke a 
blessing on grandpapa; and then his feeble eyes rested upon this 
chair, and he said: ‘It is a good old servant you have there: I 
remember it—when you were too young to remember me. But 
I was an old man then.’ So mind this chair when we are gone: 
mind it children, as it will keep his example in your minds.” 

Another elder: “‘ He was faint; and from this cup he drank, of 
our cool water which I drew from the well for him. While he 
wetted his lips he thanked me with all his kind face. He could not 
speak.” 

So, after his final pilgrimage in Clotilda, the Christian Vagabond 
was borne through the gates of his castle, to wait his death. 

In the ancient banquetting hall—the marble and gold and cedar 
wood of which remained—he lay his bones down, in the company of 
the aged, houseless wanderers whom he had gathered from far and 
near: old men speaking many tongues, but all singing one song of 
praise over the mighty baron, who had put his splendour aside, 
and walked every highway of Europe, in search of the way in which 
he could best employ his lands and money. The castle was a refuge 
for age. 


’ 
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“White hairs entitle men to admission here” the Christian 
Vagabond said; ‘and let my bed be laid in the largest hall, 
that I may die among many of my brothers whom my roof shelters. 
These are the weeds of the hard world ; and of them, according to 
my little light, am I taught to make my garden.” 

In the hall, spread with couches for the aged poor, the Christian 
Vagabond fell, sweetly, into his sleep: and his staff was laid upon 
his arm by his steward, and gave to the death scene a dignity which 
the bishop’s crozier has seldom given to it. 


THE END. 





BISMARCK’S PRUSSIA. 


S\JHE Prussia that is growing up in Western Europe is 
Bismarck’s Prussia. It is not the United Germany which 
the states and kingdoms of the broad country lying 

é‘ between the Baltic and Switzerland have been theorising 

about so long; it is not the one Fatherland which is the dream of 
the German-speaking peoples; it is not even the empire over 
which the Hohenzollerns, left to themselves, have wished to reign. 
German unity is an idea that sprang into life in the national struggle 
against Bonaparte in 1813; Bismarck’s Prussia is a scheme of 
yesterday. German unity might have been accomplished in due 
time, in a manner calculated to promote the general welfare of 
Germany and of Europe, and without exciting the jealousy of any 
neighbouring power; Bismarck’s Prussia has kept alive the fires of 
war for nearly twenty years, and its sole end will be, if it succeeds, 
to extend to all the states once comprised in the Germanic Con- 
federation the domination of a monarch who at home in Prussia 
has sacrificed free institutions to the dictates of his own arbitrary 
will. The Count von Bismarck is a man by himself in Europe. 
Neither prince nor minister, neither statesman, soldier, diplomatist, 
nor party-leader is truly his colleague or confidant. While he lives 
his purposes are his alone; if he dies there is no one left to follow 
out his plans to his own ends. It may be a question whether he 
even cares for the accomplishment of the work he has set himselt 
to do if he be not here to do it. So closely is he identified with 
the ré/e he is playing, so little faith has he in any other than himself, 
so little respect for men or principles, or for schemes or achievements 
not his own, that he can hardly believe in the completion of 
his task unless he sees it done, or find gratification in the 
prospect of a success bearing any other than his own stamp 
and seal. His enterprises have all grown out of his inordinate 
love of power, and that is the one secret of his history and his 
policy. 

For a man of so much ambition and strength of purpose, Herr Otto 
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Bismarck was late in entering public life. He was thirty-four years 
of age, a superintendent of dykes in Altmark, with no apparent 
promise in him of a great career, with no prospect except the 
ordinary promotion by seniority of a gentleman in the civil service, 
when, in 1847, he was elected a member of the Representative 
Assembly in his province. He owed that step to the violent 
conservatism of his views. Democracy had begun to make a noise 
on the continent at that time, and Bismarck had rendered himself 
conspicuous as the champion of the most unqualified absolutism. 
This was no mere effervescence of youth. His juvenile days were 
past. In his maturity he adopted pure despotism in government 
as a faith, and in that faith he has lived ever since, so far as the 
schemes upon which he has entered from time to time to satisfy his 
craving for personal power have permitted him to follow the bent 
of his political creed. Other men around him, ranged on the same 
side in the controversies of the day, qualified the expression of their 
opinions. They temporised in their depreciation of free institutions; 
they described themselves as the true friends of liberty in restraining 
the impetuosity of their opponents. They wanted to see the 
country prepared for self-government, and they wished to guard 
liberty from the excesses of licence. Bismarck never sheltered 
himself behind outworks of that sort. He held no parley with the 
enemy. Freedom was a mistake, self-government a heresy, con- 
stitutionalism a delusion, the people had no rights. All power was 
vested in the sovereign, not by his country, but by the grace 
of God. 

The King of Prussia governed by divine right and could not err. 
As anointed monarch absolute authority was placed in his hands, 
and if his Majesty granted concessions to popular demands it was 
an act of pure generosity or caprice, which might be rescinded at 
any moment. It was an absurd presumption on the part of the 
nation to set up a right against the rights of the crown. During the 
revolutionary movements of 1848 Bismarck was elected to the Second 
Chamber as the chief advocate of these reactionary views. He 
was never closely allied to any considerable section of politicians, 
for his opinions were too retrograde to be openly acknowledged by 
any but himself; but the “Junker” or feudal party were glad to 
see him go to the front and enounce their doctrines without 
tergiversation. He was absolutely logical, quite without fear, cared 
for no man’s good opinion, and was satisfied so long as abundant 
opportunity was given him to hurl contempt and scorn at the 
arguments and theories of the champions of liberalism of all degrees, 
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reserving his most withering satire for men who steered a middle 
course and sought to effect a compromise between conflicting views. 
That is how the first four years of his political life were spent. For 
the position of a legislator he has no qualifications. His political 
economy is that of the Middle Ages. Max Schlesinger quotes 
against him a proposal to limit by law the number of apprentices 
that should be put to any given trade, and to fix by statute the 
market price for commodities. 

That was not the field for Bismarck. His pure absolutism, and 
his advocacy of the divine right of kings, commended him to the 
late Frederick William, as those same qualities and increasing 
evidences of strength of will and purpose made him afterwards the 
right-hand man, and then the master, of William I. His character 
marked him out for diplomacy rather than legislation, and he was 
sent, some twenty years ago, as First Secretary of Legation, with the 
title of a Privy Councillor, to the embassy at Frankfort ; was next 
made ambassador to the German Bund ; and subsequently graduated 
and grew to be a master in his adopted profession at the courts of 
St. Petersburg and Paris. The fascinating labours of diplomacy 
fostered in him the lust of personal power. Out of his experiences 
of German quarrels and aspirations at Frankfort grew up in his brain 
a policy which from that time has been the purpose of his life to 
accomplish. He had not, till the date of his embassy to Frankfort, 
propounded the policy of making Germany a Prussian Empire. 
That had not been the desire of Prussia, of Prussia’s sovereign, or 
of the Junker party. The opportunity had presented itself three 
years before, and had been allowed to pass by without a protest 
from Otto Bismarck. In the midst of the turbulence of 1848, King 
Frederick William IV. had taken the lead as an agitator for the 
reconsolidation of the German Empire; but when the Germanic 
Constituent Assembly offered him the imperial crown, he refused it, 
as Frederick William III. had rejected a similar offer, nearly half a 
century earlier, at the hands of Napoleon. The Hohenzollerns, 
since Frederick the Great, have not been ambitious of extended 
territory. Bismarck, in his love of a high-handed and strong 
disciplinarian form of government, had been an ardent admirer of 
Austrian rule till he met Austrian and German representatives at 
the Diet of Frankfort ; and from that moment he took to despising 
the power and pretensions of Austria, and began to cultivate the 
popular aspiration for German unity with the sole view to the 
greatness of Prussia. If a really faithful biography of this man 
should ever be written, it will probably show that the idea of the 
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aggrandisement of Prussia at the expense of Austria and Germany 
never entered his head until he became engaged in the business of 
his mission at Frankfort. And that biography would contain matter 
of greater interest still if it should reveal how the Minister-President 
learned the art of working other men’s wills to his own purpose. 
Feared and hated as he has been for nearly a generation by Germans 
of the South and Germans of the North, by Prussians at home and 
by Austrians abroad, distrusted as he has been by ministers and 
potentates, to what mysterious agency does he owe his wonderful 
influence over two successive kings of Prussia, whose desires and 
whose policy were in many respects so different from his own ; to 
what secret’ power may be attributed the fact that he has led his 
country on in a career contrary to its traditions, its most recent 
decisions, and its will ; insisted upon Germany following the lead 
of the state against whose dictation it has through many ages 
most strenuously protested, and driven out of the kingdoms and 
duchies on both sides of the Main the great empire in whose 
favour, throughout all the long controversy between Austria and 
Prussia, the Diet at Frankfort again and again recorded its vote? 
Germans love freedom, and this man is a pure despot. The states 
of Germany delight in independence, and he dominates over them 
absolutely. The king and people of Prussia like piety, peace, and 
the cultivation of the Protestant religion, and Bismarck treats them 
to war and conquest, and the annexation of countries which are, 
more or less, under the spiritual sway of Pio Nono. When Herr 
Otto Bismarck seems to have first conceived this plot of changing 
his country into a great empire by destroying the position of Austria, 
and making the rest of Germany subservient to his purpose, the 
whole of the task lay before him. Previous events had in no degree 
prepared the way. All Europe, at home and abroad, was against him, 
and the labour and its success have been his. He has triumphed as 
no mere diplomatist ever triumphed before in a similar period. He 
is, at the moment of our writing, the most successful, the most 
powerful, and yet, we believe we may say, the least popular man in 
Europe. As strength, indomitable will, over-mastering energy, and 
victory are hailed with acclamation, so the Count von Bismarck is 
reaping his reward ; but the cause which has so far triumphed may 
be said to be no man’s cause but his own—the object achieved is the 
greatness of the Count von Bismarck. Judging as far as we are 
able, from very scanty materials, of the causes of his success under 
circumstances so adverse, we can only attribute that success in the 
first instance to the refined flattery which he offered to the narrow- 
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minded and bigotted kings of the house of Hohenzollern, in being 
the only great man of his age to believe, or profess to believe, in the 
divine anointment and royal infallibility of his sovereign. There 
was his vantage, and he has used it with rare skill. It is impossible 
to withhold admiration from the extraordinary ability of the man, 
and the consummate tact which has enabled him, without bearing a 
sword, and without embodying any of the leading opinions or 
tendencies of his contemporaries, to dictate terms to kings and 
emperors, and to mark out new and vastiy-extended boundaries to 
his native land. 

Since the first of the royal Hohenzollerns, Burgraf of Nurnberg, 
purchased the Electorate of Brandenburg, four hundred and fifty 
years ago, for a debt of 400,000 gold florins due to him from 
Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, the country which afterwards 
developed into Prussia has held itself very much aloof from Germany 
proper. Its ways were never the ways of the Holy Roman Empire, 
nor the ways of the states and kingdoms north and south of the 
Main. The Hohenzollerns were a thrifty family, looking closely 
after the industry and prosperity of their country, and cultivating the 
arts of peace. Under the wholesome tuition of the early ancestors of 
King William, the people whom we know as Prussians acquired a 
habit of non-intervention, and troubled themselves less about their 
neighbours than any other community of the German family. One 
weak and foolish Elector, 250 years ago, brought his country to the 
verge of ruin, and his successor, Frederick William, the ‘“ Great 
Elector,” in the process of regaining lost territory, and restoring the 
nation to vigour, did two things ; he added something to Prussia by 
way of conquest, and he extinguished the parliamentary life of the 
nation, which had begun to flourish a little before his time. This 
Elector, from whose life may be dated several prominent tendencies 
of modern Prussia, chafed a good deal under his subordination to the 
Emperor of Germany, and sought to loosen the ties that bound him, 
and to assert as far as possible the independence of Prussia. His 
son, Frederick I., finished the work the father had begun. Having 
extorted the consent of the Emperor Leopold I., he crowned himself 
King of Prussia in the Church of K6nigsberg in 1701, and afterwards 
fought side by side with the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene against the German Emperor, on the field of Blenheim and 
elsewhere. His son, Frederick William, the redoubtable sovereign 
whom Mr. Carlyle admires so much, and his grandson, Frederick the 
Great, did much fighting against Austria and Austria’s allies, and 
extended their country considerably ; but the battle they waged was 
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mainly justified by the ambitious conduct of Austria and the other 
powers against whom the King of Prussia fought, and the aggrandise- 
ment of the kingdom was well and dearly earned. Frederick the 
Great raised the nation, which began its career as the little Electorate 
of Brandenburg, to be one of the first powers of Europe. To those 
dimensions Prussia grew without being aggressive. Its wars were 
principally those of self-defence and independence, and it expanded 
as the natural consequence of success. From that date till the 
ascendency of Count Bismarck Prussia made no effort at aggrandise- 
ment, except in the case of the partition of Poland, which was 
acceded to, in order to prevent an inconveniently large accretion to 
neighbouring and rival powers. 

The first of the monarchs of the Holy Roman Empire was 
Charlemagne, and to him belonged all Germany one thousand years 
ago. In the course of little more than a hundred years the Em- 
peror’s dukes and counts, at first mere officers of the sovereign, 
reigning at second-hand over parts of the vast territory, grew to be 
more or less independent of their master; and from that time till 
the wars of Napoleon Bonaparte they exercised the right to elect 
the Emperor. That is how the numerous small sovereignties of 
Germany sprang into existence. In the many quarrels which have 
marked the history of this large family of nations, the only power 
that was ever able to hold its own against the successors of Charle- 
magne was the electorate and kingdom of Prussia. Napoleon 
Bonaparte abolished the Empire of Charlemagne, which had 
dwindled considerably in the course of a thousand years, but 
was still known as the “Holy Roman Empire;” and he caused 
the last of those Emperors to be crowned :“‘ Emperor of Austria,” 
which was the origin of that title. This put an end to the only 
remaining shred of pretence of imperial domination in the states of 
Germany beyond the Austrian frontier. Bonaparte formed the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, including France (which had then what it 
wants now, a Rhine frontier) and all the German states. This Con- 
federation held its Diets at Frankfort till it was superseded, on the 
fall of Bonaparte, by the Germanic Confederation, wherein Austria, 
Prussia, and all the Germanic States were represented, together with 
Denmark on account of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, its 
Germanic possessions; and Holland, on account of Luxembourg. 
The Germanic Confederation continued till 1866, when it came to 
an end in the Austro-Prussian war, and thereby hangs the tale of 
all the troubles in Europe of recent years. Bismarck was the death 
of the Germanic Confederation, which, after the war, was replaced 
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by the Confederation of North Germany, whose southern frontier is 
the river Main, leaving out of Germanic councils the Empire of 
Austria and the South German States—Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse Darmstadt. 

It used often to be said in England that what was known as the 
“ Schleswig-Holstein question” was too difficult for any but Germans 
to understand. Ina sense, perhaps, this was true, and hence it is 
that the real merits of this great German imbroglio, which has plunged 
Europe four or five times into war within fifteen years, is but im- 
perfectly comprehended in England to the present hour. We must 
go back for a few minutes to the Schleswig-Holstein business. 
Into the complications arising out of the mixing of royal blood 
between the ancient Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein and the 
kingdom of Denmark we will not enter. It is enough that the 
population of those duchies are essentially German in race, language, 
and character ; that they have been sometimes free states of Ger- 
many and sometimes bandied about between Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia ; that they were restored to Denmark as her right by some 
sort of sovereign descent; and that being German, and therefore 
incapable of enduring any other than German rule, they grew dis- 
affected towards Denmark some forty years ago, and succeeded in 
extracting the privilege of a constituent assembly of their own. 
That amount of liberty fostered the desire for more; they waxed very 
warm on the subject in the disturbed days of 1848 ; and in their 
own States General they voted annexation to the German Con- 
federation. ‘This was tantamount to independence, and it was more 
than Denmark could submit to. She resisted. Prussia and Austria, 
supported by resolutions of the Diet of the Germanic Confederation, 
interfered on the side of the duchies. The war lasted off and on 
for several years, while from time to time concessions were made to 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners which did not content them. During the 
struggle Great Britain and other powers intervened again and again, 
and more than once they guaranteed the integrity of Denmark in 
consideration of a certain degree of independence granted to her 
German subjects. In 1852 a compromise was effected which resulted 
in comparative tranquillity for a time. That was before the Count 
von Bismarck began his career as a great diplomatist. Four or 
five years later the slumbering embers of dissatisfaction in the Ger- 
man states of Denmark were fanned into a flame again, and this time 
the movement was unquestionably encouraged by Prussia. At Berlin 
the liberals on one side and Bismarck on the other joined in advo- 
cating the “rights” of the German subjects of the King of Denmark. In 
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1863 the Danish king granted independent privileges to Holstein, but 
refused them to Schleswig; and Austria and Prussia together protested 
against the arrangement. While this was doing the Prussians them- 
selves were being practically deprived of their constitutional rights 
by Count Bismarck. The king and his minister were maintaining 
great military armaments in defiance of the will of the chamber of 
representatives, newspapers were suppressed, popular privileges set 
at nought, and the nation was governed without a parliament. Those 
were Bismarck’s preparations for the great struggles that were to come. 
To carry out his schemes a powerful military organisation was neces- 
sary, and standing almost alone in the country he insisted upon his 
programme. ‘The refusal of the King of Denmark to accede to the 
demands of Schleswig and Holstein—backed up as were those 
demands by Prussia and Austria and supported by the vote of the 
Germanic Confederation,—resulted in the Danish war of 1863-4, and 
in the submission of Christian IX., who, in July of that year, resigned 
the duchies to the disposal of Prussia and Austria. Here begins a 
new phase of the story. During the war an important person was 
Prince Frederick, who claimed to be Duke of Schleswig and Holstein. 
His father, Prince Christian, had renounced his ducal rights for a 
compensation in money, as an article of the Treaty of European 
Powers in 1852 guaranteeing the integrity of Denmark; but if 
Schleswig and Holstein were to be separated from Denmark ten years 
later by war, the son of Prince Christian felt himself justified in 
putting in a new claim. Prussia did not say much to Prince 
Frederick, but nine hundred representatives of tlie different German 
states met at Frankfort and resolved to support the Prince, who 
mixed himself up in the war and was proclaimed: Duke by the 
German population during the progress of the struggle. When 
the war was over, to the consternation of the Duke, and to the 
disgust of the Germanic Confederation, Prussia retained possession 
of the duchies, and had a dispute with Austria on the subject, 
which ended by Austria sharing in the act of possession. Bavaria 
and Saxony demanded that Austria and Prussia should give up the 
duchies to Prince Frederick. The Diet of the Confederation 
adopted the same resolution. The allies refused to submit to the 
order of the Diet, but they had very great difficulty in settling 
the matter between themselves. The desire of Austria, there is 
reason to believe, was to be honest in this matter, but Bismarck was 
too much for her. The long discussion ended in the provisional 
convention of Gastein, negociated by Bismarck on one side and by 
Blum on the other, leaving the government of Holstein with Austria 
VoL. V., N.S. 1870. Il 
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and that of Schleswig with Prussia as a temporary arrangement. 
Europe was indignant at the Gastein convention, and the Germanic 
Confederation condemned it. Bismarck had foreseen the disturb- 
ance which then arose throughout Germany and knew how to take 
advantage of it. As soon as his forces had recovered from the 
effects of the Danish war he quarrelled with Austria over the spoil. 
The excitement in Germany very naturally extended to the duchies, 
and the court of Berlin complained to that of Vienna that mischie- 
vous political meetings were permitted to be held in Holstein. 
Austria replied, refusing to be dictated to by Count Bismarck. 
Councils of war were held in the two countries. Austria proposed 
to submit the questions in dispute to the German Confederation. 
Bismarck said no. The Diet called on Prussia and Austria to 
disarm, and a meeting of deputies of the smaller German states 
condemned the threatened war. 

The Austrian Commissioner, Von Gablenz, summoned the Estates 
of Holstein to meet at Itzenhoe to consider the situation. Prussia 
forbade the meeting, invaded Holstein, and occupied Itzenhoe. An 
extraordinary assembly of the Diet was held, and Austria proposed a 
resolution declaring that Prussia had broken the Gastein Convention 
by invading Holstein. The Diet had never sanctioned the Gastein 
Convention, but by a majority of nine they supported the complaint 
of Austria. Upon this the Prussian representatives retired from the 
Assembly, and Bismarck declared the German Confederation at 
anend. Then followed the war of 1866, the leading facts of which 
are very familiar. That is how Bismarck promotes German unity. 
This was a war, not merely against Austria, but against the will of all 
the German communities, and against the right of individual States 
to determine their own form of government and their own relation 
to the German family of nations. The Diet, as well as Austria, 
declared war against Prussia, and independent German States were 
invaded, and, in the end, annexed with the duchies of Holstein, 
and Schleswig, to the kingdom of Prussia. For this war it was 
that the Prussian Representatives refused to vote money; and it 
was on the eve of hostilities that the Minister-President told 
the chamber, arrayed in opposition to his plans, in effect, that 
he would make war on his own responsibility. It was not Prussia, 
it was Count Bismarck who engaged in war against Austria and 
the Confederation. But the overt acts of Prussia during and 
immediately preceding the war do not explain sufficiently the 
plans and foregone conclusions of the Minister-President. The final 
quarrel, preliminary to the invasion of Holstein, was an affair of only 
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a few weeks ; yet, when hostilities commenced, it was discovered 
that Bismarck had concluded an alliance with Italy whereby the 
Italian army were ready and awaiting orders from Berlin to attack 
Austria in the south ; intrigues (it has since been proved) had been 
set in motion to incite a war of independence in Hungary, simul- 
taneous with the onslaught of Prussian arms ; and during those same 
months Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, a member of a branch of 
the family devoted to the interests of the King of Prussia, was 
somehow elected Hospodar of Roumania, on the eastern frontiers of 
Austria. It was, beyond doubt, a plot that had been hatching for 
ten or a dozen years to crush the Austrian power, and to draw a 
Prussian line round the whole extent of Germanic country, including 
the German-speaking communities of Austria itself. The Italians, 
however, were defeated, the Hungarian scheme missed fire, and the 
objects of the war were but half accomplished. 

There is perhaps no man in Europe who understands so well 
the length and breadth of the Count von Bismarck’s plans as 
Napoleon III. The two men began diplomatic life at about the same 
time, twenty years ago, and they have watched each other incessantly 
ever since. They have schemed together, and they have schemed 
apart, and the result has been that while each player has known 
almost every card in the other’s hand, the Emperor has been out- 
manceuvred by the minister. It is not that Bismarck is the abler 
diplomatist ; but he has advantages. Napoleon is not a scrupulous 
man, but he has a few scruples; Bismarck has none. The Minister- 
President’s power at home is practically unlimited ; Bonaparte’s home 
affairs are more arduous than those of any other sovereign in the 
world. Count Bismarck’s plot, though utterly .selfish, and pursued 
for no beneficial end, is surrounded with a fictitious halo of patriotism ; 
the Emperor’s counter schemes are wanting in the same seeming 
justification. Prussia is moving in Germany only, and whatever it 
does looks, at a distance, like nothing more than a family quarrel ; 
France, on the other hand, must submit to be reduced to the position 
of a second-rate power or incur the censure, and perhaps the enmity, 
of its contemporaries. The Northern kingdom moves in a com- 
paratively remote orbit ; the empire of the Franks lies close within 
the range of the moral eye of England, which has become among 
nations the most advanced professor of political morality. What 
Bismarck expected Napoleon to do in 1866 is known only to those 
two men, who had had many a personal conference in Paris not very 
long before ; but whatever it was the terms did not suit the Emperor, 


and Bismarck appears to have been surprised that Napoleon took no 
I12 
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step to compensate himself for the aggrandisement of Prussia. 
Possibly, without committing himself to a promise, the Minister- 
President had led the Emperor to expect the annexation of the Rhine 
Provinces to France, and refused to ratify the implied engagement. 
It is beyond doubt that Napoleon stepped in at the close of the 
war of 1866, and made it clear to Prussia that she must not then 
pursue her advantages further. He told his ministers that he had 
arrested the conqueror at the walls of Vienna. It is known toall the 
world that soon after the battle of Sadowa Bonaparte addressed a note 
to the Prussian Government, demanding the “rectification of the 
French frontier,” ¢. ¢., the cession of the Rhine Provinces, and the 
conversion of the Rhine into a French boundary; and Prussia 
rejected the demand. Next the Emperor opened negociations with 
Holland for the purchase of Luxembourg for gold. Luxembourg, 
though belonging to the Dutch King, is German in nationality, its 
inhabitants are permitted considerable constitutional privileges by 
William III., and its interests were, until the war of 1866, watched 
over by the German Confederation. By the war that protection 
became vested in Prussia, and by arrangements with Holland Count 
Bismarck strengthened the Luxembourg fortifications in 1867, and 
threw a strong Prussian garrison into the place. This fortress was 
one of the protectors of the Rhine Provinces, and the new and 
improved fortifications were plainly provided against the time when 
France, moved by further efforts of Prussian extension, should attempt 
to shift her frontier to the Rhine. It was those preparations that led 
the Emperor to attempt the purchase of Luxembourg. Bismarck 
refused to permit the negociations. War was again imminent; the 
great powers intervened ; and by the treaty of London it was agreed 
that the Prussian soldiers should be withdrawn from Luxembourg, 
that the fortress should be dismantled, and that, should either France 
or Prussia attempt at any future time to seize upon Luxembourg, 
England and the other powers should prevent it, by force of arms if 
necessary. The Rhine Provinces, consisting of a rather broad strip 
of land on the east side of the Rhine, extending from the boundary 
of Holland on the north to the French district of the Bas Rhine on 
the south, belong to Prussia as far south as Mayence, and the 
remaining tract to Bavaria. All that territory belonged to France 
from 1794 till the fall of Bonaparte in 1814, and throughout France 
there is a burning desire to repossess it. 

“The frontier as it was up to 1814,” was the demand of Napoleon 
in 1866. In our country, where people have almost ceased to 
believe in the “ balance of power,” not much sympathy is felt for that 
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aspiration of France ; and it does not seem likely that the inhabitants 
of those provinces would ever settle down contentedly under French 
rule. It is true there is a large Roman Catholic element among the 
population, and that the race is a mixture, and not wholly German ; 
but, looking at all the circumstances, the impartial spectator cannot 
help regarding the desire of France to annex that district as a mis- 
take. Still the Count von Bismarck has again and again recognised 
the claim of France to an equivalent for the increased greatness of 
Prussia ; and the question of what the equivalent is to consist of 
seems to demand an answer. Napoleon wants the Rhine Provinces: 
the Minister-President says, ‘No! take Belgium if you like, and.I 
will help you.” ‘That, there is little room for doubt, has been the 
substance of the secret diplomacy of the two countries since 1866, 
and indeed for some time before. Such evidence as existed up to 
the recent declaration of war pointed to that conclusion, and the 
revelations of the Projet de Traité and the explanations which it has 
elicited confirm it. The Emperor could not take Belgium. Peace 
and friendship with Great Britain have been the first article of his 
political creed since he has been at the head of affairs in France, and 
that article forbade the attempt. The act would have been glaringly 
and ostentatiously infamous, and success, if he succeeded, would have 
been purchased at too great a cost. And if the deed were done, and 
Belgium were a part of France, the empire would not present so 
marked and strong a front against the great power of the Prussians in 
the future as if it possessed the Rhine frontier ; for the fortresses of 
the Rhine Provinces would be a perpetual menace, while independent 
Belgium can never be a source of weakness. _ 

The attempt of Prussia to meet the demands of France had, there- 
fore, it seems, come to a dead lock, and the only course left to 
Bismarck was to proceed in defiance of Napoleon. He resolved to 
do so. The late Lord Clarendon, at the suggestion of the Emperor, 
mediated between the two powers a few months ago, for a mutual 
reduction of armaments. Prussia unconditionally rejected the pro- 
posal. It was necessary that King William’s position should be 
strengthened, not weakened, if Germany was to be made Prussian in 
the teeth of France. We have not discovered yet what contingent 
alliances Count Bismarck may have formed, but we know that, having 
caused Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen to be elected 
Hospodar of Roumania four years ago, and having surrounded that 
prince with a strong army, furnished with needle-guns and officered 
by Prussians, he set about contriving some months since that the 
Hospodar’s brother, Prince Leopold, should be nominated to the 
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throne of Spain. Prince Leopold’s father had yielded up his own 
small territory for the purpose of enlarging the area of Prussia, and 
has since occupied the position of Prime Minister of Berlin. The 
family has sacrificed its personal dignity to the greatness of the head 
of the house of Hohenzollern. Prince Leopold’s wife is sister to the 
present King of Portugal, Prince Leopold’s sister was wife to the 
late King of Portugal, and the young king now reigning at 
Lisbon married a daughter of Victor Emmanuel, Prussia’s ally 
in the last war. There was a neat family and diplomatic com- 
bination. Italy bears France no good-will, but she was not 
strong enough to fight her battle alone and to expel the French 
soldiers from Rome. With Spain and Portugal on her side, and with 
Prussia in arms on the shores of the Rhine, the enemies of Napoleon 
might do what they pleased in Italy, and the position of France 
would be almost as critical as was that of Austria at the beginning 
of the war of 1866. Bonaparte saw this, and he announced to 
Prussia last year, before England had heard the name of Prince 
Leopold mentioned in connection with Spain, that he could not 
permit the nomination. Mere spectators, knowing nothing of the 
passages of diplomacy of the last few years between Paris and 
Berlin, ask innocently enough what right Napoleon has to interdict 
the election of a German prince to the throne of Madrid; but for 
aught we know the acceptance of the kingdom by Prince Leopold 
would be an actual or constructive violation of diplomatic engage- 
ments between the Sovereign at the Tuileries and King William’s 
Minister. Anyhow this fact is ascertained, that when Bismarck 
permitted the acceptance of the nomination by Prince Leopold a 
few weeks since, he was aware that Napoleon objected, and he 
resolved to dare the objection, and to run the hazard of its leading 
to war, trusting, perhaps, that the Emperor would content himself 
with grumbling and protesting, and knowing that if it came to 
actual hostilities his army was well prepared fer the encounter. 

It is possible that the states of Germany may, in the course of 
years, become welded into a great, united and free family of nations, 
acknowledging one central head, as an indirect consequence of the 
carrying out of this ambitious scheme of the Count von Bismarck ; 
but such a consummation can come out of such a beginning only 
through long and painful political struggle and internecine warfare. 
The history of the consolidation of the German peoples will be 
written in scars over the fair face of Europe, and the memory of it 
will be a memory of bitterness and a legacy of enmity in many 
lands. ) 





THE INVESTOR. 
BY A CITY AUTHORITY. 


of 1866, the war panic of 1870 has exceeded in 

intensity any similar perturbation of the present 
century. We may also say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
depreciation in prices has been more rapid and fitful than was ever 
before known, and that the depression has continued longer than 
warranted. Such a state of affairs as has been apparent was scarcely 
thought possible, and the oldest members of the Stock Exchange 
have stood with fear and trembling, all watching (not only daily but 
hourly) the surging of the financial tide, scarcely knowing when or 
how they might not be drawn down by the waves and engulfed in 
the universal maelstrom. Of the number that have escaped it is 
difficult to say in what position they may eventually find themselves. 
Shattered in resources, and scarcely knowing which way to turn, the 
large majority must be; and those who possessed friends and were 
enabled to struggle through will have to work for years to recover 
their position and replace the capital they have lost, not through 
want of foresight, but chiefly through the dishonesty of those on whom 
they relied, and for whom they transacted business. 

The state of excitement, the “ dissolving views in figures ” occa- 
sioned by the war; and the “homes made desolate” through the 
fall in prices, may be better imagined than described. Nearly “ fifty 
declarations” have taken place on the Stock Exchange through the 
fearful reaction, and only in one case has 20s. in the pound been 
announced. The others have ranged from 15s. 3¢. to 1s. 4d., the 
majority varying between 7s. 6d. and 2s. 3d. ; the paucity of assets 
through the bad conduct of principals having been most remarkable. 
Indeed from the latter state of things business has been almost 
suspended, and as a great number of the dealers were not inclined 
to extend their engagements, they simply arranged to “make up.” 
The remembrance of the Franco-Prussian panic will be a sad one 
to those individually connected with it, and the extent of distress 
produced through it cannot be well defined. It is, however, ex- 
tremely creditable to the private and the Joint Stock Banks that they 
did much to mitigate the mischief by timely advances. Notwith- 
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standing full terms had to be paid for accommodation, great reliet 
through these sources was afforded. 

It was supposed that when the Bank of England advanced the 
rate from 4 to 5 per cent. and then suddenly from 5 to 6 per cent. 
chaos would come again. There wasnaturally much heaviness in Stocks 
and Shares; prices were rapidly forced down, and weak ; “ Bears” 
were worked out. But all this was apprehended and anticipated, 
and it certainly looked at one time as if things were coming to 
a “dead lock.” Fortunately the vigorous measures adopted by the 
brokers after the break-up of the speculations of Sir Robert Harvey 
prevented any further collapse, and when it was discovered that 
they declined risky business, the markets gradually rallied, be- 
cause the public appeared as buyers and took some classes for 
investment. The restriction of operations in this manner, the influx 
of bullion from abroad, and the cessation of large specie exports, have 
assisted to “turn the tide,” and now we have a complete abundance 
without the chance of employing it at advantageous rates. Not- 
withstanding the withdrawals of specie for Germany and France, 
representing upwards of 3,000,000/., the whole proportion has been 
returned by receipts from America, the East Indies, and Australia. 
With the limited supply of paper offering, with the redundant quan- 
tity of money in the open market, and with the small chances of a 
revival of extensive engagements in the neighbourhood of Capel 
Court for some months, the Bank directors might safely make pro- 
gress with the reduction of the official minimum. From 5% per 
cent. they would be gradually able to drop to 4 per cent. in the 
course of a few weeks, should the war continue; and should peace 
be declared there would be no difficulty in supporting even a higher 
rate, with a recovery in trade and better prospects for the future. 

When values were at their worst—the day that a great firm of brokers 
gave out cheques for 200,000/. against a balance at their banker’s of 
60,000/., believing that they could get advances on securities at the 
last moment—and the dealers were almost unable to sell stock of 
any kind, the feeling was that no prices could be quoted. Never- 
theless, two or three large houses interested thought it would be pre- 
judicial to the general market to let them be “ declared,” and the dis- 
grace of that proceeding was avoided. Their securities have since been 
quietly sold out, with less sacrifice than supposed, and the few that 
remain will be realised on behalf of principals, who will adjust the 
margin of profit produced through the rally in prices. Whether it 
will be desirable to allow these brokers to enter the House again to 
transact regular business remains to be seen. The Committee of the 
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Stock Exchange have not yet in reality decided the question. It is 
still under consideration, and will have to be debated at some length 
before it is adjusted. Among the whole of the fraternity a very 
strong opinion is entertained ; their conduct in paying away cheques 
to such an extent when their immediate balance fell so short of the 
total, having created much adverse criticism. 

The suspension of specie payments by the Bank of France need have 
taken no one by surprise. It was to have been expected immediately 
the reverses on the frontier were announced and Paris was declared 
in a state of siege. In its present position, with 41,140,000/. in its 
coffers, a resumption after the war will be more readily accomplished. 
The extension of the circulation to 96,000,000/. will give the Bank 
every scope the directors may require. The loan of 40,000,000/. for 
war purposes will, there can be no question, be readily raised. Ata 
period like the present, the disposition of the Parisian public will be 
to support the country, if not the Empire, and they would sacrifice 
their last shilling rather than see the honour of France tarnished. 

The business at the Bourse since the suspension of cash pay- 
ments has been almost 7é/, and the fluctuation irregular and uncertain. 
It is not probable that any real activity will be noticeable until an 
approach to peace shall have been made. Quite certain is it that the 
French Bourse has ceased to govern the English markets. The 
quotations from Berlin now exercise the greatest influence. 

The question has often been asked, why does not the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange enforce some more stringent regulations 
against the delinquents who sacrifice their brokers? A plan should 
certainly be devised by which publicity might be given to the names 
of individuals who deal with two or three separately, and let in 
the whole of them. The “black board,” it is presumed, is still 
in existence ; why not elevate their names there? We have heard 
of such disgraceful instances of default in cases in which it is 
believed the parties could pay, that “swindling” is the only proper 
term applicable to these transactions. The principal brokers have 
altogether reduced their engagements, so they could never again 
encounter such losses as they have experienced; but in most 
instances the precautions have been adopted too late. ‘‘ Money and 
morals,” it has been remarked, do not always go hand in hand 
together, but those who speculate are always quite ready to receive 
“ differences,” if they are not prepared to liquidate them. Never 
was the truth of this assertion more painfully illustrated than on 
the settling days ending 15th and 3oth of July last. 

The account concluded on the 16th instant (August), through the 
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smallness of transactions, might have been considered no account at 
all. Owing to the caution exercised, and the bitter experience of 
the past, brokers whose previous engagements included liabilities 
for 70,000/. to 100,000/,, refrained from general business, and only 
went to the extent of 7,000/. or 9,o00/., and then only with ample 
“cover” to secure themselves from any risk. But whilst this caution 
in connection with speculation has been manifested, on the other 
-hand orders have freely come up from the provinces for small 
investments to an extent almost unparalleled. This is precisely 
what was indicated would be the result of the existing depression 
last month, and the prediction has in every respect proved correct. 
The real recovery on Consols has not been so great, not more than 
1 to 1% per cent., but quite sufficient to leave a good profit on 
banking investments. The rise in Indian securities, rupee paper, &c., 
has been more general—say 2 to 5 per cent.—colonial classes also 
taking the lead, and finding strong buyers on provincial as well as 
London account. 

The great jump has, however, been in all foreign securities. Every 
one with half a grain of sense could see that immediately the public 
mind became tranquillised, there would be a smart rally, particularly 
in those which were unduly depressed. The market, in the midst of 
the panic, was over-weighted with securities, and when the suspen- 
sions were in full force, the difficulty in finding buyers left large 
parcels on the hands of the jobbers, who were glad to realise what 
they would at once fetch. Such was the depreciation, that it is well 
known the nominal quotations in the open market were frequently 
1 to 1% per cent. higher than the price at which they could be 
obtained on special application to parties who happened to have 
them as assets from “ defaulting firms.” From the lowest prices 
quoted, a recovery of at least 5 to 7 per cent. has become apparent, 
even in the most “risky descriptions,” and in others 8 to ro per cent. 
The rebound in Turkish, Egyptian, Brazilian, Chilian, Argentine, 
Spanish, Russian, and others, has been remarkable ; and they must 
still go higher, since every kind is scarce, and the buying by small 
capitalists, who look to interest and not to fluctuation in prices. 
Americans have participated in the favourable movement, and the 
Germans, who were the first to sell at the commencement of 
hostilities, are now the most active re-purchasers. Selections may still 
be made from Chilian, Brazilian, Mexican, Egyptian, Spanish, 
Turkish, and Russian Railways with advantage ; particularly the 
latter. Why should Dunaburg be so low? Mexican, New Granada, 
and Venezuela are favourable speculative risks for people who can 
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wait a little. The Government of Venezuela will have to be honest 
before they can obtain any further financial assistance. 

Who would have ever thought of seeing London and North 
Western at 119 to 120, and Midland at the same quotation? Or 
Great Western at 59? Yet such was the fact, and they now stand, the 
former respectively at 126, and the latter at 66. The other leading 
lines fluctuated in rateable proportion, and the recovery of them has 
been to an equal extent. The large provincial failures which brought 
down several of the London brokers, was the cause of heavy sales to 
realise to provide any means they could to meet “ differences,” and 
as everybody refused to continue accounts, all classes were disposed 
of at the best prices that could be obtained. At the lowest 
point the Lombard Street and country bankers came forward and 
purchased, the dividends proposed and the reports published being 
considered encouraging. From the 3oth ult. to the present time they 
have been gradually rising, and since several will shortly be quoted 
ex-dividend there are strong symptoms of a further advance. The 
meetings are passing over favourably, the terms for money will quietly 
droop, and economy in expenditure is yet generally practised. 

The chief adverse effect of the panic in banking shares was in 
connection with Imperial Ottoman, Anglo-Austrian, and Anglo- 
Hungarian ; but after being 2 to 3 per cent. lower they are once 
more in the ascendant. Other bank shares have been steady through 
the increased value of money, but their discount business, owing to 
the absence of bills, cannot be important. 

The shares of the various telegraph companies are again coming 
into request, and since the traffic on the various open routes is good, 
the public will shortly become buyers. A few of the various descrip- 
tions at a discount will not hurt anybody, because they are sure to 
improve gradually as they become developed. Either in time of war 
or peace they will attract custom, but more particularly when trade 
revives. Therush will be great immediately the war is concluded. All 
the Construction shares will further advance, as there are several new 
lines in contemplation for increasing the facilities of the existing routes. 

Every low-priced security will rise. Anyone may now almost pur- 
chase with their eyes shut, there has been sucha “clearing out” 
of everything within the last four weeks. Even Mining Shares will 
take a turn; and several prizes in this respect will be obtained. 
Some of the California and Nevada kinds are spoken of with favour. 
The Brazilian mines are in several cases very cheap. 

August 18, 12 o’clock a.m.—The abundance of money has com- 
pelled the Bank directors to lower their rate of discount from 5% 
to 4% percent. A further stimulus to investment therefore exists. 





THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 
A RECORD OF NOBLE DEEDS. 


INCE last we uncoiled our Roll, a catalogue of brave 
XU, acts has come before us in the list of cases rewarded at 
(o) a meeting of the Society which aims at protecting life 
f ey, ®) against fire. Most notable among the services there dis- 
tinguished, are those of a builder named Pitcher, who saved four lives, 
of members of a family named Foord, from destruction in a burning 
house in Southwark, on the morning of the rgth of May last year. 
The cries of a mother and her children startled Mr. Pitcher, and he 
ran to his workshop for a ladder: with this he mounted to a narrow 
ledge, but ten inches wide, formed by the projecting cornice of a 
shop facia, and while on this insufficient footing he caught first one 
child and then another, as they were dropped from the window of a 
higher floor. The second child came upon him so forcibly that he 
must have been overthrown, had he not saved himself by dashing his 
arm through a pane of glass to gain a holding place. Next Mr. 
Pitcher took a female from a first-floor room. ‘Then the mother had 
to be saved from the higher apartment, the fire the while having 
increased in rage. But one chance of rescuing her presented itself, 
and that involved great risk to both persons. Mr. Pitcher chal- 
lenged it, however. He threw up a ladder, and resting one foot of it 
upon the cornice, held it, nearly perpendicular, against the wall of the 
house. The woman had passed on to the higher rounds, when the 
ladder s/id from the perpendicular, threatening the overthrow of rescuer 
and rescued. For a minute putting forth almost superhuman strength, 
Mr. Pitcher held the slanting ladder fast in position, and enabled 
Mrs. Foord to reach the cornice ; afterwards leading her down to the 
ground in safety. Without the certificates that were offered of this 
act of intrepidity, it is clear that the silver medal that rewarded it 
was well deserved. 





Under appalling circumstances, three people were burnt to death 
at a fire in Wolverhampton in November last. The scene was an 
iron brazier’s establishment; and the fire was caused by the escape ot 
some tar spirit from a barrel. In a moment the building was in 
flames, and several young women in the upper part were shut in by 
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the fire. Violent were the struggles for safety; and the nnmber of the 
sacrified had been increased but for the energetic courage of one 
Edward Craddock, an iron-plate worker, who was instrumental in 
saving several lives ; carrying one girl through the flames, and extin- 
guishing the burning clothes of others—striving hard to beat death 
away, in some cases with unfortunate effort, but in two cases with 
success. Martha Williams and Sarah Ann Harris have this man to 
thank for the days they number after that memorable November 1. 





Policemen, much abused, may proudly point to the numerous 
rewards for life-saving acts that go to members of their calling. 
Their opportunities are frequent,.and they show their readiness to 
meet them. Out of a dozen instances before us in which they have 
gained prizes for entering burning houses and bringing inmates out of 
danger, we can specially mention only those of constables O’Connor 
and White, both of the G. Reserve, and both recipients of silver 
medallions for their joint labours in saving the lives of three persons 
in the City Road, London, on the morning of the 11th of March last. 
While flames were spreading fast through the burning house, the two 
men entered in search of sleepers, and ascended to a first floor; but 
they were beaten back by the great heat and dense smoke. By 
strong efforts they reached an adjoining roof, and then, forcing their 
way through the skylight of the house on fire, they gained access to 
the top rooms, wherein they found a man, a youth and a woman, one 
of them lying insensible. But for the arrival of the constables all 
must have been burned to death: by that timely arrival all were 
taken out safely. 





Passing to combats with a more merciful destroying element— 
water—we have first to tell of one witnessed from the decks of Her 
Majesty’s ship Zza/ous on the morning of the 22nd of April last. 
The good ship was steaming off California’s coast, at fair speed, but 
rolling heavily in half a gale of wind. A first-class boy, John Sweet, 
went to the fore-rigging to fetch his clothes: but he fell overboard, 
striking the fore-chains in his involuntary dive. Sub-lieutenant A. A. 
Taylor was officer of the watch; and upon the instant he jumped 
from the forecastle into the heavy sea in hopes to save the youth. 
But the body sank and was not recoverable. Mr. Taylor remained 
a quarter of an hour in the water, and so exhausted himself that he 
had to be picked up by the lifeboat; a matter of difficulty which 
would have been dangerous had not the ship been under steam, and 
therefore able to be kept head to swell. 
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Another navy lieutenant, Mr. W. L. Bamber of the Zxce//ent, was 
the hero of a gallant act performed one day at the end of July last in 
St. Helier’s Bay, Jersey. The mail steamer was leaving for Southamp- 
ton, when two seamen passengers, going to join their ship at that 
port, and, as is alleged, in a somewhat excited state, were capsized 
by a tilting of the packet’s prow. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Lieutenant Bamber, who was also a passenger, dashed after them. 
The men drifted under a landing stage projecting from the pier, and 
their extrication was a matter of great hazard and difficulty, the 
bodies being kept down in the water by the overlying timbers. 
They became much exhausted and almost helpless, and Lieutenant 
Bamber’s most courageous efforts were called forth, first to secure 
hold of them, and then to support them, till a relief came to him in 
the person of the ship’s cook, who lowered himself by a rope, and 
took one of the men in hand. Both were ultimately saved. To 
Lieutenant Bamber’s credit it is to be said that this is the fourth 
time his courage.has similarly distinguished him. 





The most coveted honours are those conferred by learned bodies 
upon foreign toilers in the field of knowledge. Active is the discus- 
sion upon the merits of the candidate for distinction, and the close 
canvass gives the prize its high value. On the first of August, 
Mr. Darwin’s name was brought before the secret committee of the 
Paris Academy as that of a savan worthy to fill the vacant chair of the 
zoological section of the Institute. Mr. Darwin’s claims were advo- 
cated by one of the opponents of his famous theory, in an address of 
which we can but give a faint outline. M. Quatrefage said: There 
are two men included in Mr. Darwin, a naturalist observer and a 
theoretical thinker: the naturalist is exact, sagacious, and patient ; 
the thinker is original and penetrating, often just, sometimes too 
rash. That the theory of natural selection with which his name is 
connected is seductive and plausible is shown by its having been 
worked out by such men as himself, Wallace, and Naudin, labouring 
independently and in different paths. If his ideas are such as some 
opponents represent, how can they have obtained the support in 
less than ten years of men like Lyell, Hooker, Huxley, Karl Vogt, 
Lubbock, Hickel, Filippi, and Brandt? That which belongs to 
Darwin alone, as distinct from the originations of his predecessor 
Lamarck, is the laws of variation and the law of correlation of 
growth. His error has been the confusion between the laws which 
regulate the foundation and propagation of races and species; sub- 
stitute the former for the latter, and his theory is incontrovertible. 
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Independently of his theory, his works are great. Seven important 
memoirs has he contributed to geology. In botany, we have 
Hooker’s testimony that the most beautiful discoveries of the last ten 
years in vegetable physiology belong to Darwin. In zoological 
literature, we have the report of the voyage of the Beagle and the 
monograph of the Cirrhipedes, one of the most important ever pub- 
lished ; a fairy tale of the sea it was called by M. Milne Edwards. 
Mr. Darwin, said his opponent-advocate, in spite of his errors, will 
be none the less one of the glories of science and of the Academy. 





The brightest jewel the casket of Miss Ina Cummings can ever 
contain will be the silver medal with which she has been rewarded 
by the Humane Society, for saving the life of Mrs. Jack, wife of the 
surgeon of H.M.S. Mersey, on the 29th of July. Mrs. Jack was 
bathing in treacherous sea off Whitepoint, Queenstown ; and ven- 
turing too far, was carried by a strong current beyond her depth. 
Miss Cummings heard her screams, and rushing from a bathing house, 
swam forth and brought her into shallow and safe water, forgetting 
risk in the struggle with difficulty. 





Twenty-two lives have been saved in twenty years by Charles 
John Matthews, a sailing master, of West Cowes. He must hold a 
charm who has so often risked his own safety to find himself still in 
the prime strength of manhood. The twenty-second life owing itself 
to his courage is that of a little boy named English, three years old, 
who fell into the sea at St. Peter’s, Guernsey, on the evening of June 
15 last. Matthews jumped from the quay with all his clothes on, 
and brought the insensible child safely to shore. Those who are 
domiciled in places whereto dangers seldom approach, and who 
dwell continually in quiet safety, can scarcely understand how 
opportunities arise for one man thus to save more than a life a year. 
Matthews is but forty-five years old. What a roll of honour he will 
have to himself if he continues his gallant exploits to a reasonably 
ripe age! 





Truly some men seem born to humane actions. We may com- 
prehend a sailor’s frequent chances of distinguishing himself by 
rescuing drowning fellows ; but here is a greengrocer, only eighteen 
years old, who has, in a short time, wrested four human beings from 
death’s grasp. Joseph Pocock is his name, and Rochester his 
present dwelling-place. It was off that town, in the Medway, that 
he performed his latest feat of courage, and recovered the body of a 
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lad, named Orlando Black, who sank while bathing there on the 2nd 
of June. It was a jeopardous business, for he had to swim out to 
the boy with all encumberments of dress on ; but he brought his 
burden alive, although insensible, to shore. 





A leap for another’s life was lately made from the quarter-deck of 
the ship Shelbourne, in Belfast Lough, by the steward, Thomas Scully. 
A young woman, a mill worker, tired of her thirty years’ life, threw 
herself into the Lough, at a place where the water was twenty feet 
deep. Scully jumped after her, and held her up insensible till a boat 
could be put off to take her ashore. In a case like this what are the 
feelings of the would-be suicide towards her salvor? It would be 
interesting if anyone encountering such courtiers of death were to 
sound them upon the subject. 





A hearty “ bravo” to little Clement Brooks. Only eleven years 
old, yet with a medal on his jacket. A self-made hero, who has 
earned more honours by a voluntary baptism in a well than could be 
deserved by a score of such “ baptisms of fire” as we have lately 
heard of. A little girl, fifteen months old, with the habit of straying 
into danger proper to her age, wandered to the edge of a well, and 
tumbled in. Little Brooks was hard by, and, like a man, he went 
down the well with a rope round his chest, and brought up the child, 
apparently lifeless. Not dead, however, for upon being taken to the 
nearest house, and submitted to restorative treatment, the cry that 
announced safe recovery was soon heard. ‘The well was thirty-three 
feet deep, with three feet six inches of water at the bottom. East 
Grinstead was the locality of this exceptional exploit ; June 14 its date. 





Lucky is the man whose honours ripen so fast that he is permitted 
to witness the inauguration of his own monument. This will be the 
fortune of Professor Morse, if he lives to celebrate his eightieth birth- 
day—the 27th of April next. Then will his statue be ceremoniously 
uncovered in the Central Park of New York. Morse’s merit lies in 
his contrivance of a telegraphic apparatus, which, as it is the most 
economical and expeditious, is to be found in well nigh every electric 
message office in the world. And from all quarters of the world have 
recognitions flowed to the inventor. Twelve years ago a special con- 
gress of ten nations awarded him an honourable gratuity of 16,000/. 
Crosses and stars he wears in a galaxy—of the Legion of Honour 
from France, of St. Maurice and Lazarus from Italy, of the Tower 
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and Sword from Portugal, of the Order of Isabella from Spain, of the 
Order of Dannebroge from Denmark, of the Order of Glory from 
Turkey; and medals from Austria, Prussia, and Wurtemburg. But 
hitherto his own country has passed him by, ready as are its sons to 
recognise brotherly merit. If honour, however, like charity, begins 
abroad, it generally comes home at last. 





Equal at least to the loss of a battle do peaceful French physicians 
consider Germany’s loss in the death of Dr. Von Grife. He was the 
foremost ophthalmologist in the world : great as a practitioner, great 
as a teacher. Thousands who may never have heard his name enjoy 
the blessing of sight, which would have been denied them but for his 
curative discoveries. He was but twenty-six years old when he found 
a cure for the baffling disease of the eye known since classic times as 
glaucoma ; and so priceless a benefit did he by that discovery confer 
on suffering humanity, that it has been suggested a sufficient inscrip- 
tion to convey his claim to posterity’s esteem would be the simple 
words, “ He cured Glaucoma.” ‘The father of modern ophthalmic 
surgery, this excellent young German was only forty-one when con- 
sumption snatched him from a world-wide circle of erudite admirers. 





Upon the small list, just issued, of deservants who have this year 
had civil pensions granted to them, two names concern us. First, 
that of Mr. De Morgan, for nearly forty years Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the London University, the encyclopzedist of arithmetic, the 
inveterate logician, and quaintly sparkling writer, whose innumerable 
services to mathematical science have been rewarded with an annuity 
of 1007. Second, that of Dr. William Henry Emanuel Bleek, whose 
philological labours and achievements from the study of the 
languages of South Africa have been recognised with a pension ot 
1507. The other grants upon the list were for inherited deserts. 


VoL. V., N.S. 1870. 





“VIVE LA GUERRE!” 
BY A MAN OF THE CROWD. 


HERE rose a sound of sorrow on the morning, 
The chill and silent hour before the dawn. 
yo Upstarting at the dull and mystic warning, 
» I listened stonily. A startled fawn 
Sprang from her covert hastily, as fearing 
The stealing of the tiger from his lair. 
What voice is that afar yet slowly nearing ? 
“ Vive, vive la Guerre!” 


What voice? Alas! my brothers, for it beareth 
The semblance of a people’s frantic shout. 

But through the morn there strideth one who weareth 
A bloody sword his cold ribs girt about. 

A grim and phantom portent, silent stealing, 


A cruel covert smile his features wear. 
He whispers, and loud echoes answer, pealing, 
“Vive, vive la Guerre /” 


What ! duped again, my brothers? Have the ages 
Their cruel lessons taught you still in vain ? 

Have all of History’s ensanguined pages 
Garnered for us indeed no greater gain ? 

Yet once again are ye befooled to battle, 
Ear-tickled by the trumpet’s brazen blare ? 

Poor frenzied fools, who shout, through the death rattle, 

“ Vive, vive la Guerre!” 


“ Vive, vive la Guerre!” Again the tramp of foemen 
Shall crush the timid germs of growing good. 
Again fair Hope, ah! sight of evil omen, 
Shall fly, her faltering wings besmirched with blood. 
Oh! fierce delight of slaughter ; not the sweetness 
Of love’s fair fruit, Christ-tended, with long care 
Hath quenched the cruel Cain-thirst with completeness. 
) “Vive, vive la Guerre /” 





“Vive la Guerre!” 


Ah! wake my brothers ; wake ! be fooled no longer. 
Were ye but sane and seeing, ye had known 

Right is the peacefuller power,—and Peace the stronger. 
Your martial god a pestilent fiend hath grown. 

One cruel blood-red hand the earth befouleth, 
The other hideth heaven. Ah! beware, 

Hell echoes to yon frantic crowd that howleth 

“ Vive, vive la Guerre!” 


Death? ’Tis not #e, brave hearts, that is the chiefest 
Of war’s foul curses ; for our being’s day, 

Though sunned by many joys, is of the briefest. 
Death? Men may smile who meet him on the way, 

God’s angel of reward or of releasing. 
But that death-angel’s hand what man may dare 

To wield uncurst? Oh! fools who cry unceasing 

“Vive, vive la Guerre!” 


Leave Death to Him, the Lord of Life, who holdeth 
The twain with equal and unhasty hand. 

Ye &il7/ but lo! the meanest germ that foldeth 
Life in its cells will mock at your command. 


Cease, cease your devil-work, who slay unknowing, 
Uncareful of the sequel ; impotent there, 
Ye shout, while man-moved Death his swathes is mowing, 
“Vive, vive la Guerre /” 


Yes—“ Vive la Guerre!” But war with bloodless evils ; 
The heart’s grim foes, the troublers of the world. 

In warrior-service worthier than the devil’s 
The sword may still be bared, the flag unfurled. 

Life may be yet heroic ; never faileth 
Danger or death for valiant souls to dare. 

Then may ye shout while right o’er wrong prevaileth, 

“Vive, vive la Guerre /” 





PARIS UNDER ARMS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AT HOME IN PARIS.” 


T is a brisk and bracing morning (August 14th). A strong 
northerly wind is blowing from Cape Grinez: the hay-cocks 
are dancing by the old fort behind which the ruins of 
Bonaparte’s foundations for a fort lie, sinking deeper in the 

sands : the cheery crews of Boulogne fishermen roll away to sea with 
a laugh or a droning song. By the oyster-house on the pier I catch 
glimpses of many days that are past and gone far away. A boy at 
school, I bathed under the watchful eye of the famous brave old man 
whose breast was covered with medals marking the lives he had saved 
on this shore—within sight of the fisherman’s calvary which crowns 
the fa/aise. I marched (in a jacket) with the troops that came from 
Lille and Arras to make an imposing military demonstration, in the 
Citizen King’s time, when the statue of the Little Corporal was planted 
upon yonder column. I remember Louis Philippe riding here on a 
white horse. I used to stand staring at the window over the gateway 
of the Upper Town Castle, where one Louis Napoleon’s grave face 
appeared occasionally behind the bars. A certain English resident 
undertaker set up the statue of Napoleon IJ. that stands upon the 
cliff, on the site of the Imperial head-quarters during the encamp- 
ment of the Great Army that threatened England. Through the 
undertaker, that statue is always associated in my mind with the 
death-gloom of a certain summer. Then the military road in the clift 
conjures up the army of Napoleon the Third, that was echelloned for 
miles along these heights, to give a few de joie, as the yacht of the 
Queen of England approached when she came to be the Imperial 
guest. It was here that I and my friend Gustave Doré stood on that 
brilliant summer day; and that he took in the great scene in a note- 
book not bigger than a drayman’s thumb. ‘The star of Cesar was at 
its brightest ; and the well-known melancholy face was wreathed in 
smiles, as the Queen of proud England stepped into the gorgeous 
state train en route for Paris. 

But the piers are deserted: the quays show no holiday makers: 
the shops in the Rue Napoleon have not a single customer in them : 
the English library in the Grande Rue is closed, and covered with 
bills : and when I ask the gloomy waiter in the oyster-house whether 
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Boulogne has any visitors in spite of the war—he answers, in a hard 
savage voice : “‘ Personne.” 

There is not a soul in his establishment. The cutlets which we 
order have to be fetched from the town, while we eat the immense 
ragged Channel oysters; and the wife steals in with them under her 
apron, to save the honour of the house. During one hour and a half 
only a slouching post officer redolent of cafora/, and a Russian party 
of three, come in. Yet these sorely try the resources of the paralysed 
restaurant. The Russians want kiimel of course ; and the proprietor 
goes cheerily through the pretence of having it-- then of finding that 
he happens to have just emptied the last bottle. But he has 
maraschino, and every other liqueur. Poor fellow, he was just able to 
squeeze three thimble-glasses full from the bottom of a maraschino 
flask, and mask the poverty of his cellar. Verily, the Boulogne 
season is represented by “ Personne.” And the reason was receiv- 
ing an amusing illustration on the beach under our eyes. 

The tide was beating in noisily, flapping and hissing through the 
piles of the jetty; and along the wet boundary of the shore some fifty 
gamins had constructed sand intrenchments, within the lines of 
which they were gathered, shouting, waving their caps, and singing 
the “ Marsellaise,” while the tide crept up to their treacherous works. 
Suddenly the waves broke through the sand walls, and the whole 
fifty ran laughing and chattering away, to open other intrenchments 
where the water would be in half an hour. 

Playing at war, with the rough sea for the common enemy, with 
old fishermen and sea-side invalids looking on from the pier, seemed 
a little grim, as an amusement ; while the little blue boxes, suspended 
outside the custom-house and other public buildings invited passers- 
by not to forget the wounded of the army of the Rhine ! 

By the fish-markets the fotssardes are reading the prefect’s an- 
nouncement, that Strasbourg is invested: in the market-place the 
farm servants, who have come in with fruit and butter and eggs, 
slide from the back of their donkeys to read the mayor’s appeal to 
his “‘chers concitoyens” to be alert with their help. In a few days 
a train of wounded soldiers will reach the town. ‘There are a 
hundred beds ready in the hospice civil; and in the old barracks there 
is room for one hundred and thirty. Will not the dear fellow-citizens 
lend beds and bedding, during the war, to be returned to them when 
peace shall have been signed? The barracks are a mouldy rat-run 
now ; but I remember the day when at this crazy gate Napoleon 
tore an officer’s epaulet from his shoulder, and the place was alive 
with a battalion. By the military Café Veyez, a placard warns all 
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whom it may concern that the 5th battalion of the Garde Mobile is 
to assemble at Boulogne-sur-Mer, on the 16th instant; and another 
is addressed to citizens over forty years of age, summoning them to 
enrol themselves of the Sedentary National Guard. ‘The old among 
the old may yet have to shoulder their crutches, and show how fields 
were won ; for it is only too clear the carpet soldiers of the Second 
Empire are not of the stuff of Jena and Austerlitz. 

By the fish-market, by the vegetable-market, along the quays, across 
the bridge, to the railway-station, are spread, the fathers and grand- 
fathers of the intrenched baby-army on the sea-shore—and these are 
by no means playing at war. The Garde Mobile is dapper and 
busy: the National Guard is very serious indeed. The gay little 
town we have been wont to associate with sunshine and laughter, has 
not a smile now for the rare stranger. The railway officials are 
serious: and the men kiss each other as they part. I saw two 
standing with hands intertwined, and their eyes brimmed with tears 
—waiting for the guard’s whistle that was to separate them. They 
fell into one another's arms, at last, embraced ; and he who was going 
said, with his heart in his mouth : 

“God knows whether we shall ever meet again !” 

At Montreuil we asked for news: at St. Valéry a head appeared 
at every window craving a few hopeful words: the officials were 
mournful at Abbeville, and gloomy at Amiens, when we precipitated 
ourselves upon the Paris papers that had just arrived. There was 
not a crumb of comfort in them ; but only more sickening details of 
Woerth, and all the discomfitures of M‘Mahon and Frossard ; fresh 
facts to the disadvantage of Le Boeuf; and hearty denunciations of 
the Prussian proclivities of the English press. Teeth were gnashed 
over perfidious Albion, and her ready disloyalty towards the cordial 
ally of twenty trying years. Then men shook their heads proudly 
and defiantly, and said that a nation which called herself France 
could dispense with such false friends. A few skirmishes would not 
break down the first people in the world. France would rehabilitate 
herself, and then she would remember the organ of the shopkeepers, 
and the ignoble beings who had been the first to turn upon her in 
her misfortunes. 

I could see there was no good news to greet our arrival in Paris. 
One even expression of sadness was upon the faces of the blue 
group of porters who were waiting to carry the luggage to the custom- 
house. The streets had an empty look. ‘The crowd in the railway 
waiting-room had been silent. My concierge had plaintive tones in 
his voice. And yet he, in common with the vast majority of his 
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countrymen, was fully convinced that the French reverses were only 
temporary trials, to be speedily forgotten in the delirium of an 
immense victory. 

“You see, monsieur,” was his argument, “it isn’t possible a 
great people, like the French people, can be beaten.. We have been 
led by bad generals, betrayed, sold, what you will: but we have 
not been thrashed. There must be at least five Prussians to beat 
one Frenchman, and they had six—ten sometimes. But, wait a few 
days : wait till we get them clear of the woods—and then we shall 
give it to them hot. They may get as far as Chalons, but there it 
will be a massacre. Oh! as for Paris: if they had the bad inspira- 
tion to carry their audacity to that extent—we shouldn’t merely 
thrash, we should eat them.” 

This was the man’s faith, He had no reasons to give. He cared 
for no map: he was regardless of the strategical genius of the 
enemy : he would neither reckon nor argue. A nation that called 
herself France mus¢ win. 

There is a crowd at the corner of the Rue Drouot, by the 9th 
Arrondissement, where the people station themselves night and day 
to catch the first glimpse of M. Chevreau’s bulletin. The centre 
of the crowd is a tall, white-haired man, in whose sallow face deep 
lines of thought are cut. He is giving his view of the relative 
positions of the armies before, and flanking, Metz. With his walking- 
stick he explains himself, by drawing a map of imaginary lines upon 
the pavement. The news is not so grave after all. Before Metz, 
at any rate, the army of the Rhine can make a stand. Think of those 
noble cuirassiers who died to a man the other day. See the stuff of 
which the young Duruy is made. The sons and grandsons of 
Austerlitz will give a good account of themselves yet. We are at 
the beginning of the war. We must have a little time to recover 
from the blunders of the Le Boeufs and Frossards—and the rest of 
that ignoble set. 

Having delivered his little speech, the venerable figure pushed 
through the audience whom he had attracted about him ; and went 
on his way well-satisfied with himself. The cabs are filled with 
recruits: the wine-shops are the scenes of leave-takings over wine 
and absinthe all day long: the volunteers, proudly showing the red 
scarf and the baggy trousers of easy wear for war, take a turn along 
the Boulevards with their mistresses: under the Jockey Club are 
many of its members in their new uniforms: and within the most 
gorgeous of these establishments is a little club of retired officers 
who seem to occupy two or three tables en permanence. One is 
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a general, two or three are colonels. Some of their friends hail 
from the Corps Legislatif. Two dashing young chasseurs, fresh 
from the tailor, bustle in, followed by their friends. They are the 
two boys of one of the colonels. The father’s eyes glow with pride ; 
and the general warms the hearts of the lads by telling them, they 
have a good martial air. He examines their accoutrements critically ; 
and he, and all the old officers about him weigh a shako gravely in 
their hands—each giving his opinion. The general then claps it 
upon his bald head. Whereupon, a burst of applause all round. It 
becomes the general perfectly. It must have been made for him. 
The old man’s face flushes, and his eyes sparkle, with delight. Then, 
playfully, each old man is made to try the speckless head-piece that 
may within a week be under the hoofs of the Prussian horse. 

The pride and affection of the father for his two bran-new chasseurs, 
were delightful to witness. He laid his hands upon their shoulders : 
then held them out at arm’s length to get a full view of their 
splendour : and then he put them at a table, and insisted upon their 
having an absinthe. I think one took sugar and water, flavoured 
with orange flower. While this domestic drama is enacting—we 
hear the roll of the drum, and the café is emptied in an instant, 
upon the pavement. 

The red cross is coming. We can see it borne in the distance, 
and approaching slowly, with a dense black crowd round it. But, 
in advance, along the broad pavements, skirmishers are thrown out. 
They are grave gentlemen in black, with the white scarf and red 
cross about one arm, and holding a long pole with a stout canvas 
bag at the end of it. They jerk the bag as they proceed, making the 
money rattle; and they address the people, in an undertone :— 

“Pour les blessés messieurs—mesdames : pour les blessés.” 

All give: aye the poorest—with that willingness which doubles 
the gift. Some ladies who had missed the bag turned after it, and 
ran to it, determined that their offering should not be wanting. A 
few sneering Englishmen said the scene was theatrical—meaning 
hereby to say that it was hollow: but they were authorities of the 
tourist class, who affect a knowledge of everything, and are familiar 
with every city the steeples of which they have seen from a distance, 
in their railway carriage. The tears stood in the women’s eyes, as 
the two almoners who were to say words of comfort to the dying, 
came along heading the procession, and carrying the eagle and the 
tri-colour of France between them. When the grey ambulance : the 
waggon laden with tent-poles: the fourgon packed with medicines 
and lint, and with the brigaded injirmiers bearing the red cross 
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behind ;—when these had passed, how should the poor mothers who 
had sons where that procession was going—the sisters who had brave 
brothers from whose dying lips those priests might bring back the 
last loving words to them—the mistresses whose lover’s death wound 
might be staunched and eased from the precious things in that 
fourgon—how should these gentle, grieving women refrain from 
weeping? Every heart, like every purse, was opened.* Utter 
strangers, moved by an irresistible common feeling, talked to each 
other, and agreed that war was a terrible thing indeed. 

The shopkeepers lounge in their doorways, missing the tourist of 
August—the early worm of the Paris fancy trades. Even thie cafés 
feel the pinch of the struggle. The absinthe drinkers are at Chalons: 
the customers of the Helder have hushed their “ Chant du Depart,” 
and are standing face to face with France’s hated enemy. The 
Sedentary National Guards are the indifferent martial stuff left, to 
fringe the Boulevards at the miles of round tables in the company 
of the English, Italians and Spaniards who remain in the threatened 
capital. 

“Threatened! The Prussians will not come here 

Every man, woman, and child will tell you this. This is the 
exclamation that winds up every discussion of the chances of the war. 

Ah! The Emperor has fallen back on Verdun: the Prussians 
are at Nancy: have drained Saverne of the last “re of wine: have 
invested Strasbourg : BuT, they will not venture hither. They would 
have to march over the bodies of two—or perhaps three millions of 
Frenchmen first. Not a single choucroutier would live to tell the 
story in Berlin. This is very wild talking, but then these are 
exceedingly exciting times; and I am not sure we should not 
effervesce a good deal if we knew there were half a million of fighting 
Frenchmen half way on their road to London. Pay a visit, and you 
only change the illustrations of the one feeling which animates every 
breast. 

You find a circle of ladies in the sa/on picking lint into a bag. It 
looks like whipped cream at a distance. They are begged to make 
every thread exactly eight centimétres long, and they are doing their 
utmost : and they gossip as they work. One lady has a cook—who 
is Alsacienne. A few days ago she heard that Saverne was threatened. 
Hard by is the bit of land, in the cultivation of which she hopes to 
spend her days with the man of her family’s choice. She is furious, 
at the bare idea of the approach of the enemy to that sacred handful 


kd 





* When the third ambulance left Paris, the guée, on the way to the station, 
produced 10,570 francs. 
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of mother earth. Yesterday she was plucking a fowl, while talking 
with her mistress. 

“ There, madame, I only wish I had the Emperor here. I’d take 
him just so: and serve him—-so.” 

While she spoke she held the chicken, and seizing a knife, cut its 
head off—with a will. The lady had other anecdotes of the furious 
Alsacienne. Boys are naturally malignant in their humour, I think. 
Madame’s young hopeful at any rate has no keener enjoyment left 
to him, in this dull season, than to make an occasional burst into the 
kitchen, with the declaration that Strasbourg is taken. 

Another lady is very much distressed about the war. She declares 
that she cannot bear to think about it. “ Really, it is hardly worth 
the trouble of thinking about one’s toilette now. Try to imagine 
what next season will be. Dear me, everybody is gone. All my 
poor dear Ponts-et-Chauss¢es are there you know. There is not a 
partner left in Paris I shall not give a thought to dress: but I must 
show you two that came home last week.” 

Another lady observes that the Prussian officers are exquisite 
dancers: but then this lady is an English woman. 

A bouncing boy tumbles into the room. What has he been about? 
He has been playing at “4 Berlin!” with a neighbour. 

The lady of the house is of opinion that General Le Boeuf’s daugh- 
ters showed very bad taste in flaunting about the streets of Metz at 
the beginning of the war: just as the generals did in parading their 
showy equipages before the troops. And the lint-picking and the 
gossip are going forward, after this fashion, in every quarter of Paris; 
while the husbands and the fathers are abroad, on the Boulevards, on 
the Bourse, in the Cafés, at the Corps Legislatif, on the fortifications, 
at every street-corner, in the shops and offices, devouring the papers, 
and talking, gesticulating, screaming their indignation and vowing 
vengence, and swearing the Emperor shall not set his foot again in 
the capital. As for Le Beeuf, his slow torture would be witnessed by 
all Paris with unaffected delight. 

Day after day wearily passes. The crowd never leaves the gates 
of the Mairie in the Rue Drouot. Bulletin upon bulletin strikes to the 
popular heart. The Emperor addresses Eugenie from Longeville, and 
reports a victory. Men’s cheeks flush, and their eyes sparkle, and 
there is a shaking of hands all round: up and down the street. At 
last the good time is coming. The Prussians may prepare them- 
selves. _No longer will they be permitted to sully the soil of France. 
Disgrace, confusion, ruin awaits them. And they thought they were 
going to dictate terms to Frenchmen. The kiosks are taken by 
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assault. Thousands of men and women hasten home—each carrying 
a Liberté, or a Patrie, or an Opinion. It is not a great battle after 
all. The Germans claim the victory. King William congratulates 
the Queen in Berlin. At night it is hinted about that the Prussian 
capital has been illuminated. More news at midnight—and of a 
doubtful character. The fight is still progressing; there has been 
heavy losses on both sides, but the French army is operating its 
retreat in good order, and quite to the satisfaction of Marshal Bazaine. 
Sad, surly, angry men go home to bed, each with the latest budget of 
bad news in his pocket. Every evening, itis the same thing. The Sor 
appears at half-past ten at night, and when it has such a chronicle of 
national humiliation as that which About published, eleven columns 
to the batch, on his escape from Saverne to Paris, it is a hard pillow 
for the Parisian to sleep upon. But harder to bear than the battle 
of Woerth, and all the story of M‘Mahon’s glorious retreat with the 
remnant of his army of heroes, is the shout of victory followed by the 
official confession that the good news is false news. 

Paris suffered agony when she had to tear down the flags, and 
stifle the song and the shout for the first time. That day will not be 
forgotten by a living Frenchman. Bout stiil the pain of daily favoura- 
ble rumours, followed by formal dementis, is acute. The battle of 
Metz, fought on the 15th, brought sunshine upon the faces of the 
Parisians on the morning of the 16th. I wonder how many coups 
were drunk to the victors, to France, to the valiant army! My con- 
cierge could hardly contain his enthusiasm sufficiently to tell me that 
40,000 Prussians had been killed, and 20,000 taken prisoners. 
“Victory along the whole line!” said he. ‘We have waited for 
it; but exfin.” At my cab stand, the cabmen smiled and nodded; 
a passing workman, beaming with joy, observed “ guarante mille” to 
me, “ guarante”—and passed on—as proud as the first grenadier of 
France. In the omnibus waiting-room, the people could hardly 
bring themselves down to the common-place proceeding of taking 
their number. A waggon passed carrying a cannon to the fortifi- 
cations. With a shrug of the shoulders—it was generally agreed, 
for the thousandth time, that it was not in Paris the Prussians would 
eat chou créute. ‘The planting of the guns upon the fortifications, 
however, was a little work of external ornamentation that might 
proceed. 

When the day had worn on to dusk, and still “details were 
wanting,” and it was perceived that the news was a traveller’s tale 
filtered through a sub-prefect’s office, and then when the exact truth 
crawled out through official sources, the reaction was profoundly sad 
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to behold. People had no spirit left to discuss the arrival of the 
army at the Chalons camp. A few days ago they were indignant 
at the retreat to Verdun, at the investment of Chalons, at the dinner 
which the Prussians had eaten at Nancy ! 

To criticise a people so tried, and to be ungenerous towards them, 
is to act a base part, not to say a dangerous one. For they are 
treasuring up the insults of their enemies. They will remember 
critics who stigmatise a proceeding of their parliament as robbery 
on a national scale ; and who give currency to every rumour which 
is to their disadvantage. Their papers arte taking notice of the 
Prussian organs in London ; and of the shamelessness with which, in 
the hour of France’s difficulty, they ignore and forget the candid and 
loyal friendship of twenty years. 

“Your turn is coming,” a learned Frenchman said to me, “Be 
certain of it. This is not the end of the Bismarck programme by 
any means. Observe what Prussia, Russia, and the United States 
can do, and may do, together. The American minister here is 
taking care of the Prussian embassy. They are agitating the Alabama 
claims at New York. Do you think Prussia doesn’t intend to swal- 
low up Holland and Denmark if she can? The States want your 
Canadian Dominion. Russia wants the Sick Man. The Goths 
and Vandals will not be satisfied with Alsace and the Lorraine. You 
might have helped us, and you wouldn’t: do you think that we 
shall, let what may happen, stir a soldier to assist you, after this? 
The commercial gentlemen who govern you, and who are governed 
themselves by your aristocracy, don’t like our progress, our profound 
love of letters and the arts, in short, our universal suffrage, and the 
rest of what they would call our revolutionary baggage ; and so they 
have dragged you to the German side—and to your destruction 
eventually. For—we shall remember this; and, should we be 
humiliated, it is you whom we shall hate. They may take your 
Canada, and cut you off from India; and we shall sit here, and read 
of it in the evening papers—and go home quietly to bed with the 
paper in our pockets.” 

On the evening of the 15th, on that of the 16th, on that of the 
17th, the anxiety of Paris was steadily on the increase; relieved 
by the flash of reported victory on the morning of the 16th—but 
saddest on that night, when in truth the capital had most cause to 
rejoice. 

I find it impossible to convey to the reader an idea of the tension 
at which the minds of the volatile, sensitive, inconstant Parisians 
was kept from the hour of M‘Mahon’s retreat to the morning ot 
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the 18th, when the Gaudois printed Deux Victoires in prodigious letters, 
and the Count of Palikao announced the battles of Domcourt and 
Gravelottes. At the same time it is difficult to characterise the 
foolish exaggerations and the constant exhibitions of ignorance to 
which the special correspondents of English newspapers had 
recourse, in order to supply effective pictures of Paris in a state 
of siege to the English public. 

The correspondence which M. Edmond About has contributed 
to Ze Soir has made a profounder sensation than any writing which 
has yet proceeded from the war. The Pays has attacked his Yournal 
d'un Fournaliste as giving all the credit to the Prussians and only 
peppercorns of praise to the French; but the fierce Bonapartism of 
a De Cassagnac is more harmful to the cause of France than any 
truth which the correspondent of the Soir is likely to record against her. 

M. About’s diary from Saverne must be read in the original French; 
before the critic can do full justice to it. The author of “ Tolla” 
and “ Le Cas de M. Guérin” is a keen observer and a humourist ; the 
writer of the “Question Romaine” is a philosophic sentinel over 
contemporary events; the creator of the ‘“ Roi des Montagnes” is 
a descriptive romancist of a high order. His powerful, refined, and 
brilliant French carries the war upon its tide, with stateliness. The 
thinker is forthright: the humourist uses his weapon patriotically : 
the chronicler of facts, picks those out which are salient, with a rare 
skill. The road from Phalsbourg to Saverne, after the defeats 
suffered by M‘Mahon and Frossard, is brought fully to the 
readers’ mind by a few brilliant touches of the pen. The meeting 
with the four horrible Zouaves headed by the awful gamins de Paris 
drunk and demoralised and ferocious, is a picture of which Meis- 
sonnier would make a masterpiece. Saverne, when the retreating 
soldiers of the 1st corps slept there, and the générale woke up the 
little place at six in the morning, and the inhabitants ran to the 
woods—is completely before the reader. ‘“‘ Many of the farmers 
drove their cattle before them as in the days of Abraham.” After 
the retreating French came the Prussians—swaggering, methodical, 
exacting—remorseless: the barbarian showing through a film of 
civilisation and humanity. M. About fearlessly exposes the fact 
that while the enemy was plentifully provided with topographical 
maps, he had met a general gallopping in the valley of Behrensbach, 
turning his horse’s tail in the direction to which he thought he was 
making, When the full and true account of this war shall be written; 
it will be seen that in unmasking only such mismanagement as this, 
M. About kept himself within severe limits. 
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The gossip of Paris is of a far more damaging character—and I 
mean the gossip in good circles. A military friend, who is a staunch 
Bonapartist, tapped me on the shoulder while I was reading the 
paragraph which was posted in the courtyard of the Grand Hotel on 
the 18th inst., announcing the total destruction of Bismarck’s 
regiment ;* and said— 

“ They are getting over the blunders and lies at last. But they 
have been fearful—shameful. The Emperor has been betrayed. 
Half his army was merely upon paper. I have this from an impor- 
tant officer of the Corps Législatif. You know that the government 
receive the money from the vemplagants now. Well, every year 
thousands—thousands of the upper and middle-class families buy 
substitutes for their sons. In peace time the substitute costs 2,000 
francs (80/.) Formerly this substitute was furnished by private 
offices : it was an open trade in food for powder: but it has been a 
state business under the Second Empire. The remp/agant fund falls 
into the imperial treasury. Shall I tell you what I have been told ? 
This fund, paid by the parents of the lads who have drawn bad 
numbers, has been pocketed systematically—and no remplacants 
have, consequently, been bought ; so that all the soldiers who should 
have been replaced, have just been represented by numbers—upon 
paper. Nor is this all. People do go so far as to say that money 
has been actually voted year after year for these paper soldiers—and 
has disappeared! Hence Wissenbourg, Woerth, Forbach, and the 
rest of the failure at the beginning.” 

When gossip like this is current in the capital; can the writer be 
blamed who reports a little of the effect of the peculation and 
blundering which he sees before him, in dying countrymen, trampled 
vineyards, and poor fol laid under contribution by a ruthless 
soldiery—who would draw the teeth out of the peasant’s jaws, if they 
had time? M. About has seen the hungry French troops begging 
bread at his door : and is he not to say so as fearlessly as our “ Pen 
of the War” spoke from the Crimea, hereby saving our army, and 
earning the thanks of the country, and the careful neglect of suc- 
cessive governments? Is he to feign a pleasant humour, when he 
has seen the lasses of Alsace filling the Prussian cups with the 
white wine of his country? 

“Saverne is filled with Prussians. I saw enough of them yesterday, 








* An extract from the Globe of the previous evening: and there were London 
newspapers on the morrow morning who suppressed it ; albeit the Count of Palikao 
had announced it in the Corps Législatif. 
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and I see too many of them this morning from my window in a 
potato-field, which they are stripping, in rank, in the most methodical 
fashion.” The writer who sees this from his desk is not likely to be 
mealy-mouthed when dealing with the authors of it. The enemy 
shows no example of moderation at any rate. Chroniclers who 
report that a Turco has been found dead with human flesh between 
his teeth are not the people to claim moderation on the other side. 

To this present writing (August 19) Paris in a state of siege : Paris 
under Generals Montauban and Trochu: Paris with a paralysed 
trade: Paris with the flower of her youth drained off to Chalons : 
Paris made the prey of hundreds of designing rascals with selfish 
purposes to serve out of her distresses: Paris, misrepresented by 
correspondents with foregone conclusions and the A B C of her life 
and spirit and genius to learn: Paris filled with spies from the 
enemy, and plotters for the pretenders on the frontiers—has a 
gallant bearing ; and when the citizens go forth on Sundays to see 
the thousands of workmen busy with her fortifications, there is not 
an expression of fear on any face. Men are grave because there is 
death on the wind, all around: but they are of metal as hard as that 
which they have planted upon their walls, and they sleep like brave 
men behind the twinkling lights we can see from our upper windows, 
where the bronze mouths are gaping—ready to meet the enemy. 

“What would you do, Ernest, to the Prussians, if they came 
here ?” says the maid of Alsace (the heroine of the plucked fowl) to 
her Young Troublesome. 

“T would jump upon them, Madeleine,” answers the sabreur of 
the five-sous sword. And he jumps upon a /adouret to show how he 
would do it. 

“Wreaths of roses!” Ernest’s papa exclaims, watching his wife 
preparing her luggage for her autumn journey to the chateau. 

“Why, yes,” says the lady. ‘‘ We shall have a feast I hope on the 
day of victory !” 

Let us hope that it is at hand—for the Paris hospitals are filling 
apace from the camp of Chalons. 





THE MARSEILLAISE. 


all music, national music is the most impressive. If 

melancholy in character, it is mysteriously depressing ; 

if cheerful or martial, it is more exciting than any 

other stimulant, however exhilarating. National melo- 
dies have a charmed existence. They hover round the cradle, dwell 
in our memories, and come unbidden to the recollection, bringing 
with them long-forgotten associations. Their origin often defies 
research ; accident may have given them birth, but, once quickened, 
they never die. According to the purpose it is made to serve, a 
tune, intrinsically innocuous, becomes a powerful instrument of good 
or evil. In this respect, no words can have more influence than a 
simple musical sentence of sixteen bars. 

“Music can teach us nothing,” observes an eloquent writer ; the 
deficiency, however, is compensated by music sometimes firing the 
imaginations of men beyond their own control, and thereby inciting 
them to the noblest or most despicable deeds. 

This attribute of melody in its worthiest degree is, more or less, 
ignored by poets and dramatists, who apparently suppose the art can 
express no loftier sentiment than love, sickly and forlorn, or, at best, 
act as a sedative to a disturbed mind. 

‘* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak,” 
says Congreve’s Mourning Bride. The figure of speech, so often 
quoted, is incorrect ; the metaphor being inconsistent with the effect 
of sound, whose charm to soothe is frequently less potent than its 
innate power to excite. If any of my readers have ever heard the 
“ Marseillaise” sung in the streets of Paris, they will, I think, 
acknowlege this to be the case. Once heard it is never to be 
forgotten. It stirs the blood, and makes the heart thrill with 
emotion, whether of patriotism or sympathy with patriots, matters 
not. No love ditty nor any plaintive melody ever had such electrical 
influence as the national air which, until lately, has been used in 
defiance of the government. 

In every revolutionary effort it has been the most formidable 
element against which the authorities have had to contend. No 
wiser measure could have been taken than its adoption as the war 
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song of the imperial hosts. It was at a banquet to his generals that 
Napoleon III. in June last desired the tune to bé played, and thus 
turned it to his own advantage. The chef de (état remembered 
probably the answer of a Republican leader who, when asked if he 
could attack a force larger than that which was under his command 
declared, that with a thousand men and a copy of the “‘ Marseillaise ” 
he cared not for all the armies in the world. 

The history of the song, recently emancipated and now more popu- 
lar than ever, is shrouded in no mystery such as that which veils the 
source of most national music. The author of the “ Marseillaise ” 
was an amateur, who set his words to a tune in many respects 
resembling the martial melodies well known in the French army 
during the last century, and which are strikingly similar to a manu- 
script air, shown to amateurs at Berlin, said to have been composed 
by Frederick the Great. The biographer, Dr. Hoefer, tells us that 
Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle was born roth May, 1760, at Lons le 
Saulnier in the Jura, and died 26th June, 1836, at Choisy le Roi, 
near Paris. He was the son of an avocat, and studied law in his 
native town. He evinced talent for military pursuits, and entering 
the army soon attained the rank of captain. During the month 
of April, 1792, when war was declared, Rouget de Lisle, being 
at Strasbourg, was invited to a dinner given by the Mayor Dietrich. 
During the repast, conversation naturally turned to political events, 
then the cause of intense excitement, and a devout wish was expressed 
that, at such a solemn juncture as the declaration of hostilities 
against Germany, some poetical inspiration would express the national 
enthusiasm. : 

Rouget de Lisle, who in his leisure moments cultivated poetry 
and music with much success, felt his imagination animated by the 
suggestion. Leaving the friends with whom he had passed the 
evening, he returned home, the prey of feverish excitement, and 
seizing his violin, improvised the tune of the national hymn 
which was afterwards to make the reputation of its composer—the 
hymn which Carlyle pronounces to be “ The luckiest musical com- 
position ever promulgated; the sound of which will make the 
blood tingle in men’s veins and whole armies and assemblages will 
sing it with eyes weeping and burning, with hearts defiant of Death, 
Despot, and Devil.” The poet-musician passed the night completing 
his work. The verses then written by De Lisle are but six in 
number; the seventh, known as that of des enfans, was added on 
October 14, 1792, by Dubois, to whom it was probably suggested 
by the words of a war dance-executed at the Lacedemonian fétes. --’ 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. LL 
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The following morning Rouget de Lisle took his poetry and music 
to the Mayor. A relative of Dietrich, who has often been erroneously 
described as his wife, or by others as his daughter, sitting at the 
pianoforte, played the melody at sight. The party of the previous 
evening was speedily reassembled, the new national song was 
received with transports of delight, and haste was made to have it 
copied and distributed to the military bands. It was published 
under the title of the “Chant de l’Armée du Rhin,” and having 
appeared in a constitutional paper, of which Dietrich was editor, 
quickly became known throughout the kingdom. At Marseilles it 
was especially popular. Later on, shortly before August 10, 1792, 
the armed troops, under the direction of Barbaroux, marching 
towards Paris from Marseilles, played and sang it en route. Being 
thus heard in the capital, it was called the “ Hymn of the Marseillais,” 
and subsequently the “ Marseillaise.” It is amusing to notice the 
different versions given by Lamartine, Michelet, and other historians 
of the particular circumstances attending the origin of the celebrated 
song. Lamartine, with characteristic imagery, describes the supper at 
Dietrich’s house minutely, and says it was the last bottle of wine in 
the Mayor’s cellar, fetched by a young lady betrothed to the poet- 
musician, that inspired the composition. There is, however, but 
little discrepancy among the authorities as to the incidents men- 
tioned ; they all speak of the historical repast given by Dietrich, the 
Mayor, who, sad to say, was a short time afterwards led to the 
scaffold with the air that had been first heard under his own roof 
ringing in his ears. 

The Tyrtzan Colonel, as Carlyle styles Rouget de Lisle, a few 
months after “translating into grim melody and rhythm the Thought 
of the Marseillais,” was wandering in Alsace destitute of all resources, 
having refused to support the insurrection of August 10, 1792. 
Arrested as a suspicious character, at the commencement of the 
Reign of Terror he was thrown into prison, and was not released 
until after the fall of Robespierre. Following Tallien to the army 
he was wounded at Quiberon in 1795. The Convention then 
decreed that the military poet should be rewarded, an intention 
which was evidently not generously carried out, the author of the 
“ Marseillaise” being always in abject circumstances. Returning 
to the capital with Tallien, he became allied with that deputy, and 
passed his time in musical and literary pursuits. He appears then 
to have abandoned the career of arms and to have vigorously 
opposed certain consequences of the Revolution. He had a dispute 
with a journalist on the subject which excited public attention. From 
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this time Rouget de Lisle continued to inhabit Paris, where having 
no reliable means of livelihood, he suffered privations akin to 
misery. In 1812 he was forced to sell part of his inheritance of the 
domain of Montaign, where the happiest days of his youth had 
been passed, and this pecuniary resource was soon exhausted. After 
the Revolution of 1830 Louis Philippe pensioned him with 1,500 
francs, and some short time later two other annual payments were 
allowed him by Government; one of 1,000 francs being paid by the 
Minister of the Interior, the other, similar in amount, by the 
Minister of Commerce—the three pensions forming an income of 
3,500 francs. In December 1830, he was decorated with the Legion 
a’ Honneur. 

During the last years of his life he lived in retirement at Choisy 
le Roi, near Paris. Some biographers state that he died in the 
house of his friend General Blein, who received him with much 
hospitality ; but this is untrue. The Registrar’s book shows that 
Rouget de Lisle died June 26, 1836, in his own apartments, Choisy 
le Roi, No. 6, Rue des Vertus. The house he inhabited belonged 
to a M. Voiard, one of the witnesses to the certificate of death. 
His obsequies took place at mid-day on June 28, and he lies buried 
in the cemetery of Choisy le Roi; General Blein defrayed the 
expenses of the funeral. 

A poet and musician by inspiration, if not by profession, Rouget 
de Lisle during his long career composed many pieces, the fame 
of which has been eclipsed by the famous “ Marseillaise.” Created 
as a war song, it had originally the intention of exciting the French 
nation against the invader, and was never meant to be an instrument 
of civil warfare. Upright and loyal, Rouget de Lisle would not have 
debased his muse by making it serve such an end. If in the 
effervescence of his genius he wrote the “Chant de l’Armée du Rhin,” 
it would have been obliterated by him could he have foreseen the 
horrible scenes of bloodshed it was destined to encourage when 
rebaptized. 

In 1825 he published at Paris Cinguante chants francais, paroles de 
divers auteurs, mis en musique par Rouget de Lisle. Among this 
collection may be found the Chant de Roland a Roncevaux, which 
has much of the character of the “ Marseillaise,” and was composed in 
May, 1792, Le Chant du 9 Thermidor, Le Chant de Guerre de ? Armée 
ad Egypte, le Chant du Combat (ordered by the First Consul a few 
days after the 1st Brumaire). He is also the author of Lssais en 
vers et en prose, Paris, 1796; Adelaide et Monvilte, anecdote, Paris, 
1797; L’ Ecole des Mores, a comedy played with success at the 
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Theatre Feydeau in 1798; Zom et Lucy, romance with piano and 
violin accompaniment, 1799; 24 Romances, 1799; La Matinée, idylle, 
1811; a translation of Arioff’s Fables, in verse, 1825 ; Macbeth, 
lyric tragedy in three acts, music by Chelard, performed at the Opera 
in 1827, and published under the pseudonym of Auguste His ; 
Historique and Souvenir de Quiberon. These are the published 
works of Rouget de Lisle. 

In February, 1838, the newspapers announce a sale by auction of 
147 MS. poems, hymns and romances, and 16 pieces for the stage ; 
but it is not known into whose hands these posthumous compositions 
passed. 

The present generation in this country has happily never expe- 
rienced the same sensation from any music as that which the French 
now hourly are caused by the tune of their National Anthem. We 
complacently listen to our “‘God save the Queen,” and the eyes of 
the very loyal may fill with tears at the familiar strains ; but we do 
not rush to the theatres and conduct ourselves like so many fanatics 
when the band strikes up the first bars thereof. 

In Ireland, not so very long ago, certainly some strange scenes 
were witnessed, not because national tunes were played, but because 
they were prohibited. I remember some desperate encounters in 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, between the manager and his gallery 
patrons. “St. Patrick’s Day” used to be the great cause of con- 
tention ; the public insisting on its being played, the manager obsti- 
nately refusing to permit it. He invariably faced the mal-contents, 
taking his stand upon the stage until allowed to speak. Yells of 
derision and incessant hooting used to prevent his being heard. 
Presently through the storm he would exclaim, “I will have no fac- 
tion tunes played in this house ;” a declaration which invariably 
increased the commotion. When the time came for the opera or 
comedy to re-commence, the uproar usually ceased, and the request 
was forgotten before the evening was over. It was often, I fancy, 
made in wicked fun to draw out the manager and -good-humouredly 
banter him on the stage—a position he seemed instinctively to 
dislike. 

National music with us has gradually lost all political signification. 
It still, nevertheless, retains its own peculiar charm. Like national 
dishes, it is always popular, and will excite enthusiasm, even as some 
food does the appetite, when other music has become wearisome. 


WaLtER MAYNARD. 





NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 








A LEARNED wight, two centuries ago, addressing the most erudite of 
bodies in London upon the arrangement of the universe, commenced his 
arguments with this axiom : “ We all know that hell is in the centre of 
the earth.” The good man must have been over true to the teaching of 
his childhood. Philosophy had not made him unfaithful. He accepted 
the extravagant idea that Gehenna is a region of fire, and assuming that 
the centre of the earth is in a molten, fiery condition, he made a self- 
satisfying fact out of two assumptions. We have all heard of a sect who 
locate hades in the sun: perhaps for the reason that the heat seems more 
intense there than it can be in the middle of our globe. Impossible as it 
may appear, some notion of the actual heat of the solar globe has been 
arrived at ; and with a greater probability of correctness than can be 
granted to the corresponding datum for the centre of the earth. Men 
have gone down pits and mines with thermometers, and found that the 
heat increases at a certain rate: they have assumed that this rate is 
constant, and thus have arrived at a probable figure for the temperature 
of the earth’s fiery heart. But this comes out thus so enormous that one 
cannot believe it. 400,000 degrees on the Fahrenheit thermometer is 
rather too great a warmth to be coolly accepted. It is three times as hot 
as the sun, according to the determination just alluded to, which finds 
that the solar furnace would raise a thermometer—could one be applied— 
to 123,000 degrees. Mind, this is not a guess ; it is a deduction from the 
facts that certain gas flames are blazing under’certain conditions in the 
sun, and that the temperatures at which these gases flame under similar 
conditions upon the earth are known or are calculable. The figure is 
approximately, if not absolutely correct: no doubt it is far nearer the 
truth than the conjectural earth-centre heat. A long mathematical and 
physical investigation was required to find the sun-heat, the credit for 
making which is due to one Zéliner, an Austrian astronomer of high 
repute. 





A RIDER TO THE FIRST OF OUR LAST MONTH’s NOTES.—It is some- 
what curious that sceptics in the matter of longevity are so tenacious in 
the belief that men cannot reach the age of acentury. There are signs 
of an engagement between the opposers and the upholders of probable 
centenarianism, but it is hard to surmise what solid arguments the dis- 
sentients will bring into the fray. There is no physical law that defines 
the life-period of humanity. If man can live to ninety, why should he 
not reach ninety-five? And when he has attained that goodly age, 
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where is the reason to be sought against his compassing another five 
years. The whole of the cases of abnormal existence that are reported 
cannot be grounded on false representations of age. They are far too 
numerous for such a prevalence of error. A cursory glance through the 
Registrar-General’s Weekly Bills of Mortality for last-year brought to our 
knowledge that in London alone the deaths of upwards of ninety nono- 
genarians were reported. We may suppose that these included persons 
of all ages between ninety and ninety-nine, as the centenarians are 
separately mentioned. And how many of these? Actually fourteen. 
In six instances the years numbered just 100; in four they told Io! ; in 
two, 102; and in two, 104. These ages cannot all be reasonably dis- 
credited : in one case, that of a stonemason’s widow, the district registrar 
reported that there was no doubt upon the point. One swallow may not 
make a summer; but one proven case of centenarianism knocks the 
ground from under the feet of those who deny the possibility of mortals 
reaching five score years. It is a notable fact, illustrating the well-known 
superiority of female over male lives, that out of the above fourteen 
centenarians twelve were females, and eleven of them were widows. 





EVERY now and then the good people who direct our Patent Office give 
us a handy volume devoted to the history of some one class of inventions 
or special mechanical subject, and comprising digests of all the specifica- 
tions thereto relating for which letters patent have ever been ‘granted. 
Most valuable repertories are these books: but the series must come to 
an end some day, for all the classifiable subjects will be exhausted or 
worked up. Then we should like to see the great book of nonsense 
which would be formed of the outstanding indigestible material—the 
extraordinary, the dreamy, and the mad inventions for which thousands, 
here and abroad, have sought protection—the quackish, the sublime, the 
fiddle-faddle, the behind-time and the before-time, the utterly useless and 
the too comprehensively useful contrivances out of which wiseacres have 
thought to draw fortunes. None but those who read the patent lists 
week by week can form an idea of the enormous number of droll devices 
they contain. It seems as though geniuses battered their brains to 
produce out-of-the-way schemes without a thought of their utility. This 
is especially noticeable of American inventors: they far outstrip their 
British rivals in freakishness. And when they cannot strike a new idea, 
they have a dodge of combinining two or three common things in one 
device, and patenting this as a novelty. Complex “Cultivators,” that 
plough and harrow the land, spread it with manure, sow the seed, and 
reap the corn, are as common as the various kinds of sewing-machines : 
but what say you to a domestic apparatus, all compact, which boils water, 
washes the clothes, rinses, dries, and mangles them out of hand? Do 
you not envy the possessor of a boot-jack which includes a bottle of 
blacking and a polishing brush? With no wish to puff, we commend to 
economisers of clean linen the “Combined Shirt Bosom and Wristbands,” 
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which can be used as a “dickey” while the starch preserves its integrity, 
and then turned into a pair of cuffs. Some most incongruous unions are 
made in this way. Now we meet with a key-ring which is also a door- 
fastener ; next with a wash-bowl which is at the same time a call-bell. 
But most incomprehensible of all is a saw-setter and a cow’s tail-holder 
in one article! The former is a carpenter’s tool, the latter a milkmaid’s 
luxury : how many people can there be in the world who require such a 
combination ? 





WE have a note on war; but it has nothing to do with recent battles : 
our theme is Waterloo, and our talk will be of water. You know the 
queer theories, of French birth, invoked to account for the English victory. 
You may remember the gin theory, which ascribed the British valour to 
familiarity with Old Tom. A water theory is now proposed by an anti- 
thetical Frenchman to explain his country’s loss. M. Le Maout pays 
us a great compliment in referring our conquests of foreign nations to 
our knowledge of the connection between war and water; in other 
words, to our recognition of the pluvious consequences of a great 
battle. After a cannonade comes a rain storm. This sequence has been 
so frequently noticed that we may almost regard it as a fact that if rain 
clouds are hovering about a district in which a great turmoil arises, the 
water will be prematurely brought down. A volcanic eruption or a great 
explosion will act like a clap of thunder, which, as is often to be noticed, 
starts a downpour. M. Le Maout’s explanation is a feasible one : he says 
that the vapour of water being held in myriads of tiny vesicles, floating 
like imperceptible soap-bubbles in the air, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that powerful aérial percussion will cause these vesicles to 
collapse and resolve themselves into rain. By careful observations he 
has assured himself that a humid atmosphere gives a shower upon such 
very slight disturbances as those produced by the clang of loud music or 
the ringing of bells. And he has plenty of evidence of the greater effects 
of battles : he reminds us that at the siege of Antwerp rain and mud were 
the worst enemies, and that the fury of the combatants at Solferino was 
stayed by the tempest that came on in the afternoon of the battle. The 
French failure at Puebla he refers to the storm which the fighting engen- 
dered. (Had he written a few weeks later he might have added to his 
instances the excessive rains that followed Wissenberg and Wérth.) With 
regard to Waterloo, he says it was the battle of Ligny and Napoleon’s 
engagement with the rear guard at Genappes that brought down torrents 
of rain and prevented the movements of the French troops on the 
following day. Napoleon is accused of neglecting the meteorological 
influence of cannonading, which he must have observed upon so many 
battle-fields ; and the credit of recognising this influence is accorded to 
British generals. We bow to the compliment as to a flattering blunder. 
M. Le Maout’s aim is not instruction in military meteorology : the object 
of his pamphlet is to further proposals for inducing rain in droughty 
times by a little expenditure of gunpowder. 
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IF spirits and spiritualists care about proving their honesty, now is their 
time. Mr. Crookes the physicist has undertaken to try if he can arrive at 
any laws which govern manifestations, or assign any cause for them that 
unfanatic men will accept. He will have an up-hill task: your mediums 
are not ordinary men. A writer in the North American Review, hailing 
from the chosen home of the faithful in this belief, sums up a lengthy 
examination of the Physics and Physiology of Spiritualism, by declaring 
that spiritualism is a religion, and that it is about as hopeful to argue with 
a believer as to discuss with a fanatic the subject of his delusion. Mr. 
Crookes has already found an obstacle in the inability or unwillingness of 
the credents to understand the modes of inquiry and reasoning adopted by 
scientific men jn prosecuting their researches: They will consider that 
cross-examination implies impeachment of somebody’s honesty. Directly 
you ask for further evidence you are met with the question, in some 
form, “Do you think I am telling you a lie?” As to asking them them- 
selves to account for a phenomenon that must be produced by the action 
of natural laws, it is hopeless catechism. You are talked down with 
ponderous terms about “biologizing,” “psychologizing,” and high talk 
about forces and actions that cannot even be defined by the talkers. Every 
subject of inquiry is hampered by terms in its infancy: but spiritualism 
is old enough to have been systemized, if its followers had been in earnest 
about investigating its phenomena. Let the “mediums” now come forth, 
cast off everything that they know to be trickery, and lay what facts they 
honestly can before Mr. Crookes, who asks the help of any who possess 
a key to the manifestations. There are sensible men—wise men—who 
are firm believers ; it is mysterious that they have never been investigators. 
Once we found a clever electrician, one of the faithful, at his apparatus 
trying to reconcile his spiritualistic and electric experiences ; but we never 
heard that he found a relationship, and do not believe one will be found 
in that direction. Without doubting the fact of spiritual manifestations, we 
believe they will turn out to be ascribable to a form of force with which 
we have now no acquaintance, but which it will require long and severe 
examination to reveal. 





